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POWER AND GOOD. 





BY 8. U. W. 





How can I sing! All power, all good, 
Tne high designs and hopes of yore, 

Knowledge, and faith, and lowe—the food 
That fed the fire of song,—are o'er: 


And I, in darkness and alone, 

Sit cowering o’er the embers drear. 
Remembering how, of old, it shone 

A light to guide—a warmth to cheer, 


Oh! when shall care and strife be o'er, 
And torn affection cease to smart; 
And peace and love return once more 
To cheer a sad and restless heart? 


The lamp of hope is quenched in night, 
And dull ts friendshtp's soul- bright eye, 
And quenched the hearth of home-delight, 

Ard mute the votce of phantasy. 


I seek for comfort all in vain, 
I fly to shadows for relief, 
And call old fanctes back again, 
And breathe on pleasure’s withered leaf, 


In vain for days gone by = mourn, 
And feebly murmur, o'er and o'er 
My fretfal cry—Return! Retarn! 
Alas! the dead return no more! 
It may not be; my lot of thrall 
Was dealt me by a mightier hand: 
The grief that came not at my call, 
Will not depart at my command. 


Tien ask me not, sweet friend, to wake 
The harp, 80 dear to thee of yore; 

Wait, till the clouds of sorrow break, 
And I can hope and love once more. 


When pain has done its part assigned, 
And set the chastened spirit free, 

My heart once more a voice shall find, 
And its frst notes be poured for thee! 
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CHAPTER XIII.—(ContTinurp. ) 


ESS looked at him for a fleeting mo- 
| ment, and then at the ledge again. 
e “Il don’t know!’ she murmured, 
almost inauiibly. “I don’t know! Itis 
all so sudden, so—so0 unexpected! I did 
not think you—”’ 

The crimson stole to he: face, and ber 
head dropped in sweet confusion and 
Sweeter shame, so that, seeing it, he bad 
hard work to keep from clasping her in 
hisarms, But he dared not risk it, dared 
not frighten this beautiful, timid bird, still 
fluttering beyond his reach, bat whom be 

| hoped to cage within his heart_ 
“Tell me, Jess; answer me!’ be said. 











the train, | thoughtof you, 1 wondered 
who you were; that is all. I thought I 
should not have cared if I had never seen 
you again. Then there was the ball. And 
—and somehow, I was glad when you 
came in. Even when—when we quar- 
reled, 1 waz not 80 angry as I should have 
been— was | ?’’ 

‘‘Dearest!”” was all he could say, and 
though hope was beginning to fame within 
his breast he still restrained himself. 

‘“Then’’—she glanced over her shoulder 
atthe ledge of rock—‘‘then you came the 
other day, and saved me, when I was al- 
most dead with fear, and—and—I was glad 
—glad that it was you, and not another 
man. Ob! Stop—wait! Let me tell you 
all! You shall decide!”’ 

“Go on, dearest.”’ 

“Since then J have—have thought of you 
every day; and last night——” 

She stopped and looked at him, baif 
troubled. 

“Well?” he whispered. “Last night? 
Tell me, Jess—were you angry with me?’ 

“No,” she said, as if she had vowed to 
tell the whole truth. 

‘“‘Were you sorry ?’’ 

‘“N-o,”” 

His hands laid over pers, still on bis 
breast, grew tighter. 

“Would you have been sorry, if 1 had 
not come this morning, Jess, if, say, I bad 
met with an accident, been thrown from 
my horse, or—or—been shot ?”’ 

She shuddered. and drew a littie nearer 
to him. 

“Ah—don’t!” she wailed. 
crue! to say that.’’ 


“It is cruel— 


His arms closed round her, and he 
gathered her close to him. 
“Jess, Jess! My dearest—my darling!’ 


be said, with a catch in bis passionate 
voice. “I bave decided! It’'s—you iove 
me! You love mé, a little only, perbaps— 
not as! love you! But you love me, dear- 
eat! Say it, Jess—whisper it! Say ‘Yes, 
Bruce, I love you.’ ”’ 

With her face hidden on his breast she 
whispered— 

“Yes, Bruce, I love you.’”’ 

“Give me one kiss that I may believe 
it.’’ 

She blushed over face and neck, and 
seemed to think for a moment—she had 
never kissed any man excepting ber 
father—then she raised herself on tipte 
and touched his lips with hers—timidly, 
modestly. And the kiss—the first pure 
kiss he bad received since his motber's 
death—went straight to the heart of Bruce 
Ravenburst, and filled it with a joy too 
sacrod to be lightly written of. 

“My Jess! My angel!” Le murmured, 


| boarse, brokenly; and he returned tbe Kiss, 


not with the violence and passion, but 


| with the reverence of true and sacred 


“But I will be very gentie, very patient | 


1 will not press you, will not force you to 
answer. Don’t you know whether you 
love me or not, Jess ?”’ 

“No,” she breathed. “But [| think—" 
He drew her nearer to him, would have 
the kiss that would bave sealed her hia, 
Upon the quivering lips, but she put her 
hand against his breast, and witb gentle 
Pressure kept ber lips from bia. 

“Wait!” she panted. “Let me tell you! 
You sball decide. In truth, I do not 
know! You are—the first who has ever 
Spoken tome of—love!” Her eyes fell, 
but she raised them heavily,and looked 
Up at him with divine mod esty and sol 
®mnity. “Until I came down here to 
lat bad never met any one who could 
80 speak to me—why, I am 
Siri stil And how can I 

~whether |—_.” 

“Dearest !” he breathed, gently. 
8° On; I shall be very patient.” 

“When you—you were kind tome in 


my 
ler, | 


oniy @ scnooi 


know whetprer 


“Bat 


love. 

Hedrew her to a bank, and she eat 
down, and he lay at her feet, ber hand 
clasped iu his. his eyes dwelling on bers 
and so they remained in silence for a time, 
while the birds and the river sang Na- 
ture’s pealm of lové, and the sun sbone 
through its pearly clouds as if in vene 
diction and consecration. 

‘By George! ia there any man in this 
wide world baif so bappy as 1 am at this 
moment?” be said at last. “Teil me, 
Jess—you are not sorry?’ 

“Sorry ?”’ She looked down at the hand 


some face, upturned to hers, with a sub- 
dued rapture in her ¢yes—not gray now, 
buta tender, violet hue No al 
sorry 

“Aud, piease s0d, you never sna 
dearest!’ he said, pressing 218 iips he 
band. “From this moment, 1 am going w 
devote my life to making you Dappy : 

“Jt will not be very hard work,’’ she 


said, with a smile of mingled srchness and 
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tenderness. “You have only to go on— 
loving me— Bruce!" 

He had bard work atthat moment, at 
any rate, to refrain from putting his arms 
round her and crushing her to him. 


‘“3o on loving you, dearest!"’ he said, 
witha laugh. ‘Yes, that will be easy 
enough. Why, you witch, | wonder 


whether you have any idea how bewitch- 
ing, how beautiful, you are!”’ 

She looked at him, doubtingly. 

“Ob! no, no!” she said, half smilingly, 
haifanxiously. ‘‘You think #0 because— 
because——"’ 

“I love you,eh?"’ He iaughed, anid, 
stretchi g himeeif ‘ull length, looked up 
at ber with love-lit, admiring eyes. “Oh, 
no! Iam not the only one, Jessa, There is 
my father——"’ 

‘*The ear!,’’ she said, as if bia words had 
reminded her that there were other per- 
sons existing in this strangely beautiful 
world than this king cf hers. ‘ BKruce— 
will he—will your father be giad; or will 
he be sorry, angry? Ihave not thought 
ofthat! I have not thought of anything 
bat——”’ 


“Me?’’ be said, softly, 
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touched to the | 


heart by her sweet, girlish frankness, her | 


absolute confidence and surrender, 

“Yes, What will he say—Bruce ?” 

His name came with delicious hesitation 
from her lips 


| they're always sullen, and 


“I know whata difference there is be | 


tween us. My father bas apoken of it 
more than once. You are a nobleman, 
and I—. Will your father be angry ?”’ 

Ravenhurst’s beart smote him. If she 
only knew that tbe eari—with Benson at 
bis back—actually desired their marriage; 
not for love's sake, but for money's! But 
she must never know, never! Even at 
that moment he could have cursed Benson 
and all bis sordid schemes, 

Why badn’the keptthem to himself, 
and ieft bim, Kavenburst, to win this 
angel, this flower amongst women with 
out any prompting and egging on. 

“Jess,’’ be said, ‘set your mind at rest 
on that score.” He epoke with asudden 
gravity that made Jess look at bim with 
faint wonder. ‘‘My fatber fell in love with 
you at first sight, and he will be glad- 


giad, | say, beyond words, when I tell 
bim that you have promised to be my 

wife”’ 
“That is strange,’’ she eaid, dreamily, 
be? There must be so 


“Why should he 
many more women better fitted to be your 
Think of all the grand 
ladies you have Bruce, then 
think of poor jittleme! Only just from 
scboo!, and knowlug nothing of the world 
—your world, especially. No dearest’ — 
the word had slipped out, and as #be beard 
it the blush rose to ber face, and she looked 
not worthy to be your 


—wife than I am! 


met, and 


ioe ait lam 
wite.”’ 

He took the edge of her dress and kiseed 
it, with a sudden pallor in his face, 

“Never say that again, Jess,’’ be said, al 
most sternly. “It—it sounds like mock- 
ery to me!” 

“Mockery ?’’ she echoed, gazing at him 
Ly, with her pure innocent eyes. 
“Mockery, Jess 

innocent, pure 
And I 


wondering 
‘-Yes,’’ be responded. 

is worthy of an 

! Mark m3—no man! 


No man 
bearted giri 
am the most unworthy. 

Jeans looked at him with @ faint emile< 
her lips, and an incredulous tenderness in 


her ¢yes. 

t seemed «0 strange to her t hear ! 
talking ke t ~ meee tr ia ” 
wer fe via 

Wi a + ay 
said 4 any wv 4 
et me mF k #0 grave, #0 Bler! 
Her fingers touched bis balr softiy, imidiy, 


lower uncer (he Caress 


your faults,”’ 


and his bead bent 
“I think | could téli you ail 





> 
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“Shall 
not to 


 @id, 
promise 
mine”’ 

“Go on,” he sald. 

“To begin with, then,” she said, with 
an air of gravity belied by the emile in her 
eyo, “I should think you were very 
lagy.”’ 

“Right the first time,"" he said. 
the laziest beggar under the sun.”’ 

*“Unleas there was anything great to be 
done,"’ she wenton; “such as fighting a 
battle, or knocking down an impertinent 
traveler, or rescuing dameels in distreg, 
And I should say you are very extrava 
gant; this ie only a guess on my part, but 
I've always read that the sons of lords and 
persons of high degree are extravagant.”’ 

“| spend every penuy I get,’’ he said. 

‘Ho dol," said Jess. “And as to tem- 
per—are you a very bad temper, Bruce?" 

“Frightfull’ he said. ‘We all are, 
always have been; it rans in the family. 
Weare like gunpowder; you've only to 
throw a match into it, and away it goes; 
we are lazy and indolent as tortoises—but 
we flare up ata word or a look,and then 
there's the deuce to pay.”’ 

Jees laughed, and clasped ber knees with 
her banda 

“That's delightful,”"’ she said. “I hate 
stupid people, who never get into a temper; 
suik, and 
mope,. We hadagiri atscbool like that, 
and she was the moat unhappy littie 
wretch you can possibly imagine. And | 
suppose you are seifish 7’ 

“Very !"’ be assented. ‘‘Mon always aro, 
you know, It's your fault.” 

“And ita all beoause of these—that you 
say you are not worthy lo be my-—hus, 
band?’ Her voice had dropped at the last 
word, #0 that it was scarcely audible, “Or 
have you killed someone in Gneof your 
fits of temper ?"’ 

He looked up at her, and then away 
again. Her innocence, her absolute faith 
in him, smote him with remorse, He bad 
never meta girl like her. 

To moastof the women whom he knew, 
even the youngest of them, no furtber 
words would have been necessary. They 
would bave understood and pepsones him 

ali too readily. aa 

Atthat moment he hated the women of 
bis set as he compared them with this pure 


she 


1? I will, if you will 
retaliate and tell me 


flower of girlhood. 
aay more; indeed, how 
the great folly of hia 
past? Jess was ignoranvtofthe existence 
even of mich women as Deborah. His 


should vot be the hand to roughly brush 
the bioom from her purity. 
A thing of the shadow that clouded hia 
life, something vagae and Indiatinct, 
bul yet enough to ease her conscience, and 
clear lhe way before them; 80 that there 
should be no possibility in the future, 
when perhaps she would learn thé story of 


gon with Deborah, of ber say- 
“Why did you deceive me?’ 


Hie would no 


could be tell her of 





CHAPTER XIV. 


ND vet—if he could have told her some- 





















his connec 


ing to him 


But he could not; and 80 the first link 
was forged in the chain which Fate winds 
round 80 Inany |) vo" 

“Now, itake back what | said, and 
you shail have your innings now, and teil 
beaiimy faults at ia, all you know, 
} feour* ton’t know a.lof them 

‘ scarcely & w m6.’ 
r “a” “ ¢ +. ~ 
6 ack 
|S. a) 
x hea 

‘ aré ai Wa Z ered whe 
they're smoking 

He lit a clgareite instead of the pipe, and, 


looking before him with an alr of judicial 


2 


Severity, said, 
proud, Jens."’ 

“Right, the Great time 
mimicking tis veep 
hard work to refreis 


Second! y 


‘Firet—Oret, you are very 
, she maid 
\One"8, an. 
from Kissing ber. 


Gaint.y 


Bed 


seooncly., you are perfect. 


Now, that's « great fault, Jews, and I treet, | awoke suddenly at 


a your future busband, you will endeavor 
to eradicate iit’ 

“J will,” sbo maid, touching his 
sieeve and laughing softly. ! 
and be as wicked as youare | 
and imitate youiln everything ; yow will 
roe what « monster of bad temper, and ex 
travagance, and eeifishoem | can beoome’ 


will try 


’ 
Ob, it will be deliciously easy ' And, then, | 
what a chermisg 


aban't we, Broce?’ 


pelr we sha.l make, 


Hie drew a 


loug breath. Her innocent | 
raillery etruck home, 
“Wewil beabaeppy pair, at any rate, 
dearest,” he «« “You li ind out all ix 


noon Wiatal lot you ve bought , 
matrimonial iiarket Kut, before H eave: 


"‘btry to make you happy. 


“You will not need to try too bard he 
“hbeye 

“Whatatiue we i fave he said xk 
ing up «al er, t ! gope from his 
tbrowe, lis ff ? “ * ¥ « 
tentiortihe 5 ‘eer tard lowe’s feitt the 
bright future ant with ti + « 
happines ‘ ' think bow i've uw 
aged to \ ¥ a (= year 
Jeum. fl se ne as if! he on wall 
ing for y ‘ el «cos ete ler 
Toink wie thing * that yeu 
andl lave ‘ r* : this r 
loug tine 

“That sounds eiry,’’ abe said, wak- 
ing a plliow of | s for her to | 
retin. “s vere. ewhere that every } 
one bes a twin eou, tthat (hey go wan- | 
dering snd wailing abeut the world is 
search) of cach oft r Sometimes hey 
meet, and then they're very happy, anc 
sometioes they do: mmiitihen they're al 
waye dissatisint and yea Ine for “ome 
thing, they can’ttell wha. Do you think 


our souls are twins, Proce? 


“Jan sure of it,”’ be said 


“And (hey melin a railway tirsir how 
funny! she laughed, softly 

‘Armd they dont jw aaa! he sand 
“Westar ! ether aiways,; think of it 
Jea-! 

“Lam thinking of 3 she sal, oalve'y 

“Pil take 5 abromt he «sn , 
show yous « t x a we ata ae 
where \° east, & 3 —t what you 
like; andl t y r ave. a kind of big 
dog, to trot atl your site, and = w you the 
Way ariel prre t i 

“As if i were a tiind fegwar! she 
laughed 

*Aral then whe We OOPS Deck ft Hav 
euhuraet, of ne ther 1 ea. | 
teach you toe ride an«d sy ‘ha w the 
bounds, ang we Set an CRamiple of dou 
eatic felicity wt ws nare eve Vrs. 
Burgess sit up ands 

“That we { be delightful!" said Jees 

* You, » teliiytitfu het thes er We 
begin it the better lows f « *« : ruld 
you marry me? 

Jonas blushed crimson, and drew back 
her head and looked al bim: with agaze 
ment. 

“Oh, bow can you ask? N years 
We've only known each— five en 

“] beg your pard You forget 
twin souls have a ond | Okie eacb 
other ever since they were ¢ ‘ 
you marry tie neat * jens * | 
ask you to do = tf yporrow—t gh tha 
would be a ng tiu : YOu might 
think it unreasonabiv « but, sav next 
Week, or, at the vers atest the week 
after.”’ 

Her lips parted with a bap py es t 
Did ever & Wan'’s uipaticuce Seod a 
woman? = 

“] will teli you some time next vear. 
shesaid. “And, bow l mustga ili must 
be very late, past lumch toe and my 


father will wonder where] an 
the time? Is it aflermoon, or to 


4 morrow, 

what? I don’t Kuow ; I couldn't te |!” 

He draw her towards “i 8 «seal 
her reverentiy, t& riy r bev 
walked along the bank heward At 
the bridge she stopped 

‘Shall I come ap with ¥ «, dear- 
est,”’ he asked, ‘‘or this after ? * 
do whichever you fp) ease 

“This afternoon she said, w « 
casieyes. “| want ai 

t© tell him { does ~— 2 

“Nor does i — 
too good 

Tie a 
tie w 
Dim “ay « z 
bered, a 
and © ns we - 
back where she ha rn - x 
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With a look in ber exes ¥ ire w : ‘ . 
after Ler, until! she pul up her banhd and | ge 
ehnook her head forbidding!y but, af 


with what a beaven!y «uiie Upon Ler fect . 


’ 
She trod on alr forthe rest of the Way, getber 
wrapped in love’s young dreani, 45c she 4 
the sight of Frenk 
Forde sitting on the Grange gate Hie ¢ 


bead was in his bands, and he ae starug 


coat | moodily at the smooth grave.; bul, a be 
will try | beard ber, he flung hituseif of * gave +. 
|; and came towards her, wiih there : 








face which al ways flow t iv wi ®e of be me’ 
Jews Dilushed a5 hé caine uy t er, fou ‘ 
scored to her thaleveryonue m.us! read Le - z 
secret in bis@yom He look ber hand, « e i 
in ber euibarrassiment, #l.0 did 
how jis band trembled, 
“] bave been walling ! j ec ~ . 
“1 am sorry. II have te a walk . 
Hiave you been up te ti e ? 
you seen my father? [leis awe ~ x « 
Oo eee you.’ 
N ’ he sal and at i s . 
er aud Ke 4 ‘ ‘ Z 
«r fand en a t . 
“Te anything the patte 
nocently. you k ; 
Ni nothing e re ’ 
«—Ob, Mies Newtor lca 
Ker I've ke; ties 
eve eines I met y 
i r for ( - 
a Rimuch tr as 
eT what?’ mee J 
F ) ana 
2 ave 
have seemed to her 
her there Was on.y 
to Fe Views in rs 
49m can't you Kuess ? ‘ * . 
imipetuosily of astyv tao « 
geen? Don't you know, Miss New 
Jemn that I I] lowe ou?’ = 
Jess shrank back, & Led, hor 
deed. “You! 
‘Jes,’ he wenl on é nly 
you. I don’t wonder a ur t : . 
prisad, it must eu: =tie chee 
impudence, But | can’t he . 
fought against it, for i know i was . 
Drealhe the same ait hu 
gall ihat, and inves a thre 
ter. On, Joss i i znow wt 
Saying. But you wii Knew wt r = 
ing in my heart foryou! ° 
“Ob, Pin sorry, sorry!‘ she sai 
ing a tittie, 2 
“Sorry ! ‘The w - 
bis heart. “Why, Jess ssnet vo ‘ 
you try and love ine”? | . ie 
worthy of you—that lu. a imay, bia 7 
dering idiot, but 1 love y.-u, Joss, as we + 
asa beller wan coud andif ¥ - 
and love mea littie in retus " 
to be my wifo— . 
“Oa, don'i fay any more S : + 
*“l cannot-—-I am very gral 
know how good you ar how 
i; gentie, but—-you won't be 
Frank ?7—I cannot co Wha y . 
i" 
Her eyes were full of tears . 
achel for hini. Ss 
what he was feoling. iiow w 
been with herif she tat % = 
be not ioved her in return * s ahe é 
eould understand! He stex “ - 
lips, icoking at her with — . 
yearning Of de@spai 
] l thought you wou —y ~~ 
|eaid, “I cdidn’texpect anyt ge = 
cou'd ]! But l could not be = Peak “ 
1 couid not bear t Kee; “ 
llonger, and I think every a 
Fiorrie—your faiher, _ 
} “My father?” said Jess, | 
“Yes, but it doesn't ‘ 2 ¢€ 
waiters now. © J ess, 
for me? Has there never Geena? ‘ 
been SO Kind to me that | a Sia 
; SOmetiles » 2 
} “On, never, never!’ s rq _— 
} never lhought—never dreatmel An i ° 
} lndeed, it Is lmgpossinie! a 
“Now !"’ be echoed, cats va .* 
“You mean ? Ob, Jess. is ibere « am 
eise? : 
Her head drooped, a ‘ 2 raix 
| ber eyes bravely “VY és SA 
eottiv. 
“Who is 117" be asked Ais 
‘“*Rru—Lord HKavenhurst. « 
softiy. 
He started slightly. “Loe . 
rat’ he said 4) ‘ lene 
le checked 4 . 
ia ‘ 
mm = — 
Dew Jess —iet me ca “ot 
| last Ume!—I wish you happiuess witb « «) ‘ 





i¢ % prove wy 


eelully enough ww 

‘happiness for you. You— 
et me be your friend | 

ne you out of my life alto 


D «he murmured. 

5 r true friend, Jess, and I’li 
og Oe the chance of some day 
love for you. 
promise, Jess, I’ve no right to 
but promise me that if 
want e friend you'll come to 


i 


ut both ber hands to bim, 


zh amist of tears. “Ob, 


mise, | will promise!’ she said. 


Bene 


iything 1 could do?’ 


ei bing butthat!’ he said. He 


tands snd kissed them, anc 


2 thai did not shape his manbood 


then ‘tM eownl bye,’”’ he 
gi ae@siiy atteumyt at cheerful- 


worry sbout m6, 

ail righ The—tbe bunt 

ectly I shall leave 

lat of things t ao at 

- \ jave been off Ong sE_C. 

y dav it is! Shali bave 

gh, though, I think. Good 

. rnéed abruptly, and strode 

< 6 Was outol!l bearing. 

. . nged tO a groen. 

t ore Frank Forde. 

ale ber room ; and, it 

sary to say, bad her ory 

“es half over when she 

eri ‘ giancing «#t her 

+ 'r jUsslions while 

-¥ — i! rooin; Dut when 
re aici. ir 


& CasUal way — 





} as been waiting for you, 
ee tii ?’’ 
dt her face, aud she 
hide bios. and leaut ber 
te 
alow vole. “‘Fatber 
Hmé—he asked me toe be 
iseG his bead wi an air 
{ easure, tie did?’ 
be put up his hand and patted 
~ ii, I ean't aay I’m Siir- 
~s, Ll eongraltulate you! Frank 
ud young fellow ; and, 
spe on¢ l don't know 
De wan, or one | would 
€ readi chosen for you. He 
a good fainily, and is well of, 
~*, 1 atm more than pleased, 
- PR u every bappiness, my 
fam not w ishing you it in 
e+ you both, Jess 
Kk back rather!’ she cried, 
K little snort of horror in 
, falner, whatare you say- 
I z we tO iwarry Frank 
hed at ber with grave 
47 veal ¥ ave re- 
am * Wi y What does this 
you refused him ?’ 
father,”’ she faltered 
er keenly. “T ere is 
e said, gravely. “What 
le ilin sud bid her face 
: breast. ‘Father! <ne 
i TG Navenhurst has asked 
” al i Lave i roused, 
: 
Sprang is feet, and 
ws aler 
‘ 4 I tf XV 
Ce *wW back Lefore 
k he father bent open 
!ér breath He had 
t at e bal Way before 
*a itigLiened as Well as 
“iJ, a0 ble voles waa as 
S ltace, What is this ,Ou Leu 
Laver rt! When did Le 
? 
x, ’ she said, in alow voice, 
: color in ber pate face. 
‘ ————i ret iim by tue river 
* xrew red with anger 
Ihe ml’ 
° ese. “hie wou i not speak 
we were his father’s 
. Te ine. Was it 
x 7 I i not know 
z? SSE you neet 
. ne! 
= a A ? 
e€ 
_ 
jmicred, W GOW DCaat ¢ yes, 


Wal 6156 could I do?” 


“Refuse cim !” be said, grimly. 

“L could not,” she breathed. “J—jove 
bim Icomid not have said that | did not 
love bim, =ben be asked me; and ) prom- 
ised to “e bis wile.” 

Mr. Newtoe remsined perfectly motioa- 
less, looking at ber. She had risen, and 
stood, ber hands clasped, ber eyes fixed on 
the grourd. 

‘He shoeid have seked my permission 
to address you before speaking to you. 
But be knew | stould not grant it!’ 

‘-FPatberf 

“No, Jes, Tuere shall be no beating 
about the bash in this matter. It is of too 
vial comsegeence. Your happiness is 
more to é Lhas life itself, and 1 will not 
stand by and see itt wrecked. You cannot 
marry Lord Ravecbarst.” 

Her face #eni white, and she shivered a 
little; tnem she raised ber eyes to his, with 
a deep sorrow in them. 

“Why, fainer ?” 

Because | refuse my consent,”’ be said, 
stern.y, “If 1 know yeu, you will not 
marry Without iL” 

“Bec why will—wiil you refuse?” ske 
aske’, ¥1t2 & Gvaver in ber voice, against 
which he bad to steel himeelf. 

“I refuse because such a marriage could 
bring you nething but misery. Lord Kav 
enbhurst Bet worthy of you.” 

‘Not worthy fr’ she echoed. 

“[ bave said it, He is not worthy of any 
pure, insecéat minded girl. it is because 
you are Impecent, ignorant of the world, 
that you Bbave not seenthia. But 1 am not 
wrouging bim. He is one of those men 
for whom i have ihe greatest dislike and 
conteapt A man of the world! That is, 
4 mea 650 hae wallowed in the gutters cf 

ife's OF- ways, a profligate, a spendthrift.” 

“Patter! rowe from ber strained lips. 

He Kolt bis brows and compressed his 
iipe. 

isnow what | am saying. I| do not 
speasx fromm bearsay; Lord Ravenburat’s 
character is pabvlic property ; be is famous 
—itiameou# would be the more appropriate 
word—fer hie wild and reckless babits 
SocD &@ @an may unite witb a backneyed 
woman of Loe world—a woman of bis own 
Class— bal ne should not be allowed ww ap- 
preecS a© Is mocent girl; besball not marry 
mine f* 

Jece omni against the table, and put ber 
baad to her orow. 

“You wrong bim—you wrong him, 
1 do uct Know—understand—whst 
you méan—mot faily—but I know that 
Brace—" 

*€all Lord Kavenburset by his courtesy 
ute if pow please, Jess,’ Mr. Newton 
brose in sternly. 

Sos criasened, aud went on; *‘He is not 
«cned! | Know enough to kuow that OF, 
if be bas been wild, and thoughtless, be is 

i am eure of it, sure of it, 
lusten to me!’ for be bad 
\urmed Dis Dead away. 

“i wil. listen as long as you please,” be 
said. “lam pot umreasonabie. I do not 
refuse my comsent from mere caprice. Do 
you think Mecosts me nothing to thwart 
you? Gn, Jess, Jes!’ His voice broke 
for af iGSiant, but grew stern and infiex!- 
Die agelb a8 be went on. 

“You s#y tibet be bas changed. | ssy 
thst such men as Lord Ravenburst never 
chaoge sever reform. As weil expect the 
leopard to loge ite spots, or # negro to turD 
white Tnis love of his for you- ob, 1 
Know eo well what it is worth.” 

“He lowes me, father!’ she said, simost 
inaudibiy. 

“You thimk so and so, doubtless, does 
be—for ihe present; but it isa mere fancy 
on bis part—tpe fancy, the desire, which 
Springs so readily im the breasts of such 
men, men wbo have never seen a veautl- 
ful woman without coveting ber, without 
setting themselves to win ber, sud, bav- 
ing wom ber, never fail to grow weary of 
ber, amd Oreak ber beart!”’ 

The cooler flooded Jess’ face, then left It 
white to ibe lipa 

“Now I Know that you are wrong!né 
him!" she said, very quietly, but with ® 
lowe of Grmness which was like & refiec- 
tionef hisown. “If you knew bim!’ 

He a.most smiled. 

“AKoew bim! How 
known him? What do you know of 
habits, of bie pest life? How many Uwe 
Or, rather, how few, have you mét bim? 
Jees, my beurt is full of pity for you! be 
not think that I do not understand! 

“I know bow easily a girl, ignorant a 


father ? 


fangs bow. 


facner! On, 


long bave you 
bis 


e wor having no knowledge of mee, 

ae freeh from eschoci, would © raught 

e taime glitter of such a man He # 

— © Kix man a giri we gid thins 
seit im lowe with ! 


r »mot (hiGk: ied 
“Aod I blame myself; yes, | am — 
He began to pace up 8° 


fr aRoer. i G 


w diame Fr’ 
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down the room, bis hands tightly clasped 
pebind bim. “l ought to have foreseen, 
to have guarded you; but I was caught, 
too. Not by the son, but by the facher.” 

“You—you are unjust; yes, I am sure 
of it!” sbe said, in a low, pleading voice. 
“You—you told me, the first night, that 
you—baled them! Father, was not that 
unjust to bate them for no reason, except- 
ing that they were titied people ?” 

“No,” he said, “‘not injustice, but weil- 
rooted instinct. Jess, | will say no more 
of Lord Ravenhurst’s unworthiness to be 
the husband of an innocent girl. I will 
give you another reason. You bave 
spoken of their rank; that is another bar 
to our marriage. Nothing but misery can 
come of such inequality of position as 
that which exists between you. Think of 
who and what this man ie.” 

“Do pot speak of bim as if he werea 
criminal, father!’ she implored, aud, for 
the first time, the tears rose to her eyes. 

“Jeas, 1 did not ean to burt you. Think 
of whobe is. Lord Ravenbursi, the son 
and beir ofthe Duke of Clansmere! The 
next to the title. All bis people are aris 
tocrats; they pride themselves on their 
ancient lineage, on their high birth, their 
rank and station. They live in a world of 
their own, they move in acircie as proud 
and exclusive as—as tbat which surrounds 
the Great Lama.”’ 

“And yet—ch, how kind they were last 
night’ she murmured. ‘“And—and, 
father, | have read, I know, that some of 
them marry girle who were not noble 
women.” 

“I grantit. Some of them find wives in 
the side scenes of the theatre; some marry 
daughters, of rich tradesmen, merchants. 
And the result? For the unfortunate girl, 
a littie of martyrdom. Do you think that 
the husband’s people ever forget that the 
inan bes married beneath him, that they 
ever cease to remind her, by word, and 
look, and sign, by innumerabie slights 
and insults, that she bas dared to profane 
the sacred precincts of tbearistocracy with 
ber presence ? 

“I say that the girl who is foolish, mad, 
enough to marry one of these men leads a 
life of misery none the lees acute because 
itis made upof daily, hourly, petty per- 
secutions, and lived under the shadow of 
eontempt And soon the man begins to 
feel the burden of his position. If be has 
mimarried her for beauty, be wearies of it.” 

‘Father, father !’’ 

“I speak plainly; I must. If be has mar 
ried her for her money, be comes to think 
that ne bought it dearly, bas himeelf been 
bought too cheaply. He may persuade 
himself that he loves her; but, ali too svon, 
be finds that therecan be no lasting ilove 
in an unequal marriage.” 

He paused, and pseced up and down for a 
minute in silence, asif he were dweiiing 
ou the picture he had drawn; then he went 
on — 

“The end is not difficult to see. The 
wife is neglected, scorned; the buasbacd 


fods consolation elsewhere, his wife is | 


left to carry her broken heartas bravely 
sshecan. Sometimes she, too, finds con- 
solation.”’ 

He broke off, asif remembering whom 
be was addressing, as if suddenly con- 
scious of her innocence, and he drew a 
‘ong breath. “I have to save you from all 
this, and—I will do it!’ 


There was silence. The tears bad dried | 
in Jess’ eyes, which were burning now | 
| honor you have done her, Lord Kaven- 


and aching. 

“Jess,” be ssid, standing before her 
with outstretched hands, “you will—will 
bot disobey me! Thiok of all you owe 
mée No, i will not pot it that way. You 
owe me nothing but love! And yet—as 
Heaven is my witnese!—I bave worked 
only for you. Through ali the struggle, 
my Oret thoughts have been for you! It 
“as because the money could buy you 
ease, and comfort, and luxury that I 
fought for itr’ 

She put out her band to him, then let it 
drop at her side 

“| bave been ambitious for your sake, 
Jom. But I bave never wished you to 
ake such a match as this. I know that 
“ome self-made men would rejoice at the 
Prospect of getting an eari for a son-in- 
‘aw; but I am not one of them. I want 
you to marry an bonest, straight man— 
‘ech @ man as Frank Forde | would bave 
Weicomed.” 

Jets Ccrimsoned, and looked at Lim re 
Proachfuliy: bat he went on. 


*“S ree? 


“G2 8 man would have madé you 
“@ppy. Ob, Jess, Jess, cannot you see the 
ference between gold and drcss, be 
“een the true metal and pinchbeck? 
*rank—poor feliow! loves you witb ail 


ais bLeart, will be trae to you, worship 
yOu, Uli death! This other man——”’ 


“Is the man | love,” she said brokenly, 


|} and with a catch in her voice “Not 
Frank Forde Do not speak—think of 
him, father I’ 

“Will you disobey me?” he repeated, in 
& voice shaking with emotion. “Jess, my 
girl! Out there, in Africa, 1 bave iain 
awake st night, thinking of you; often 
when | have been wearied to death—and 
when | was, indeed, pearly dead—the 
thought that I was working for you has 
encouraged me, spurred me on, given me 
strength to riee and continue the fight! 
You will not desert me—yes, desert me! 
your father, who loves you!—for a man 
you scarcely know, whom you have seen 
only half adosen times; whocan never 
give you the love which I, your father, 
bear yuu !’ 

She subbed and bid her face in her 
hands. 

“Father, you—you break my heart!” 
she moaned. 

“No, Jess,” be said, boarsely. “I am 
saving it from being broken. i|——”’ 

A servant knocked and entered with a 
card. Mr. Newton took it 

“It is he,” be said. “You shall decide 
between us. Show Lord Kavenburst in 
here,”’ be said to the footman. 

Jees started and trembied. 

“Not bere! I wiil go, father!’ 

“No, stay,” be said, grimiy. “1 have 
nothing to say to Lord Kavenburst, be can 
bave nothing to say to mé, that you may 


there shall be none. Show 
burst in.” 

Jess went to the other end of the room 
and stood by the window. She was trem- 
bling, her beart was beating so fast and 
thickly that she could scarcely breathe. It 
was as if she were weighed down by some 
borrid bpightware, 

The opening of the door, the sound of 


Lord Kaven- 


to foot. 

Bruce came in, erect, bis face grave and 
eloquent of his puipose. At sightof the 
slim figure, the averted face, a quick, giad 
light sprang into his eyes. 

He came forward to Mr. Newton, who 
stood ss erect as Bruce, and with a sternly- 
set face, and extend<«d bis band. 

Mr. Newton took it, but withdrew his 
own a8 quickly «8 possibile. Lord Kaven- 
burst crossed the room and heid out bis 
band to Jess, and as sbe put hers into it, 
he feit its burning beat, and looked into 
her face with sadden anxiety. Then he 
went back to Mr. Newton. 

“] am giad you are in, sir,” besaid. “1 
wished to speak to you.”” He paused, and 
glanced at Jess. 


may say before my daughter, Lord Kaven 
hurst,” said Mr. Newton, grimly. 

Bruce looked at bim with surprise and 
a grave regard. 

“Perhaps Miss Newton 
fer——?"’ he began; but 
waved bis hand. 

“Say what you have to say, here and 
now, if you please,’’ he said. 

Bruce glanced at Jess again, then—for 
he was not lacking in courage—he said, 
very quietly and earnestiy— 


Mr. Newton 





“Mr. Newton, I do not know whether 
Jees—Miss Newton—has told you what | 
bave told her—that i tove her, and asked 
her to be my wife?’ 

Mr. Newton set bis lips tight, and spoke 
through them. 

“My daughter has told me of—of the 


burst.” 

Bruce looked at him with faint surprise 
and apprebension. 

“] love ber, sir,”’ be said, “and I have 
been so fortunate as to win her promise to 
be my wife. I bavecome to you—!I fear 
you will think I should have come to you 
firet.”’ 

“Your apprebension is not unfounded, 
Lord Ravenburst,” was the cold re- 
joinder. 

Bruce looked down. 

“) see that now. I was wrong, Mr. 
Newton ; but I hope you will forgive me. 
When a man loves as I love your 
daugbter, be is apt to forget etiquette, and 
even what is due to her father. I! forgot 
it,” be added, frankly. ‘Piease forgive 
me.” 

“My forgiveness can matter very little 
to you, Lord Ravenburst,”’ said Mr. New- 
ton. 


Bruce looked at bim with grave, and 
now troubled, eyes. 

“J-_-[ don’t understand he said, in a 

w e |] bave come quickly niy a 
few hours pe, Mr. Newton, you w 
give your consent & ur engagement? 
am aware,” be went on, quickly, the coior 


rising to his face, bis eyes lighting with 
| anxiety, and the desire w win the Kood- 
| will of this stern faced man, ‘‘that you 


hia footsteps, made her quiver from head | 


“Anything you may have lossy, you | 
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have only known me a short time, and 
am afraid that—that you will think I have 
been presumptuous in speaking —in—in— 
proposing to Jess—to Miss Newton—so 
quickly; but—but, you see, sir, | love her 
very dearly, and—and” (“Dash it! why 
does he look at me as if 1 had come to rob 
the plate chest 7’ be asked himself) —“and 
one forgets that—that—— Mr. Newton, 
if you will consent to our engagement, 
you will make me the bappiest man on 
God's earth! I love Jess, and I—I think 
—she has told me—I mesn. Jess! Help 
meout!” He turned to her pleadingly. 
‘Say a word for me!’’ 

Joas did not move, her father stood like 
an imege carved in stone. Bruce looked 
from oneto the other with a puaszied, 
troubled frown. 

“Wh at isthe matter?’ 
impatiently, but anxiously. 
have offended you, Mr. 
father said | bad behaved 


he asked, no 
“I'm afraid I 
Newton. My 
badly, that I 


| oughtto have cometo you first; but he 


not hear. There need be no concealment; | 


hoped that you would overlook it. My 
father is very fond of Jews, you see, and— 
and he ia waiting, quite anxiously to hear 
that——”’ 

He broke off, and looked at the silent, 
motionless figure by the window. Why 
did she not speak ? Why did they look as 
if he had brought bad tidings, death, or 
desolation, to the house ? 

Mr. Newton opened bis tightly-set lips. 

“You, Lord Clansmere was right, Lord 


| Ravenburst, you sbouid bave come to me 








first. You would have spared my daugh- 
ter and myself, yourself also, much 
pain.” 


“What?” said Bruce, looking at bim 
gravely. 

“You ask my consent to your engage- 
ment to Jew—to my daughter,” be cor- 
rected bimeelf. «1 regret that I cannot 
give it.” 

Bruce did not start, but he looked from 
one to the other with surprise. It was vot 
vapity that bad led him to expect a dif- 
ferent answer. 

He did not expect Mr. Newton to 
“Jump” at the offer; but he had not 
thought tbat he would object. Men who 
are heirs to earldoms are not often re 
fused. 

‘*You—cannot give your consent!’’ he 
said, as if he scarcely grasped the signi- 
ficance of the words. 

“No,” said Mr. Newton. 

“But--—"’ began Bruce, but Mr. 
ton interrupted bim. 

‘| grant your right to demand my rea- 
son, but I beg you will not press it,” he 
said, ‘Let it suffice, Lord Kavenhurat, 
that we thank you for the honor you have 


New- 


| done us, and that we beg to decline it.”’ 


Bruce paled under bis tan, as he looked 


| Mr. Newton straight in the face. 


would pre- 


‘*You can’tex pect me to be satisfied with 


to you first, if I bad not spoken to Jens, to 
Miss Newton, | might have accepted your 
verdict. Kut l havespoken; I know—she 





| yeur, 


: ; | Hungary, for Catholics, the 
that, ate," bo Gate, quiety. “EE 5 had qume | fourteen years old, and the woman twelve; 


has told me—that—that sbe returns my | 


love, is willing to ve ny wife, and | do ask 
you—I must—why you reject me?” 

Mr. Newton inclined his head. 

“Very good,” besaid gravely. ‘Then, 
inaword, Ido notconsider you fit to be 
the husband of my daughter. I| will add, 
of my innocent girl. Your past life——”’ 

Bruce’s face grew red, then pale. ‘Is 
past, sir!’ hesaid. “Since! have known 
and loved Jess, | have become a changed 
man. My Iife is aitered.’”’ 

“I rejoice—for your own 


it,’ broké in Mr. Newton. “I will not say 


| that I think such asudden reformation « 


| will not last. 


lasting one.”’ 

Bruce stariéd, 
again. 

“Do you doubt my love for Jems?” he 
demanded. 

“] think you think you ilove ber, yes,” 
said Mr. Newton. “But i think your love 
], atany rate, cannot trust 


and bis face fushed 


it Waitif you please, Lord Raveuhurst. 


Thisis not my only objection. Such a 
marriage as you do us the honor to pro 
pose would be an unequal one In every 
sense of the word, and | know that noth- 
ing but unbappiness can resuit frou: au 
unequal upion.”’ 

Broce smiled, actuaily 
his heart was flied with 
and anxiety. 


stmniled, though 


disappointment 


“Mr. Newton, you undervaiue yoursell 
and Jess. She is worthy of—of «throne! 
Mr. Newton smiled grimly 
‘‘You speak like a lover, and y 
ion carries na weigt Wie “ y 
6iallous " s 
ink ? y 1 k w a r " 
Ma venbhurst 
“My father egan Bruce 
‘Has no desire to thwart y 
can believe it,’’ said Mr. Newton, griuily 


bruce reddened, 
[TO BB OONTINUBD, | 


sako—to hear 


Bric-a-Brac. 


FRrous — Were it not for the multstude 
of storks that throng to Egypt every win. 
ter there would be no living in some 
parts of the country, for after every 
inundation froge appear in devastating 
awariws, 

Tux Cockaps.—The cockade is merely 
the modern form of the bunch of ribbons 
with which soldiers used to ‘‘oook”’ their 
hata, as the old saying was; and in the 
cocked hats of the present day its place is 
taken by a button, which is supposed to 
bold the brim in position, 

It Fauve on Fisn.—One of the most 
curious enemies of fresh-water fish is a 
small floating weed—the bladder wort. 
Along its branches are a number of small 
green vericiesn, or biadders, which being 
farnisbed with tiny Jawa, seise upon the 
little fish, which are saesimilated into its 
substance, This weed is « subtle poacher, 
the true character of whieb has only lately 
been detected. 

Nosi.tity.—A Korean nobleman will 
step aside to let a peasant woman pass him 
in the street. The rooms of a woman are 
as eacred to ber as a shrine is to its image 
—tudeed the rooms of bis wife or of his 
mother are the sanctuary of any man who 
breaks the law. Unless tor treason or for 
one other crime, he cannot be forced to 
leave those rooms; and, #0 long an he re 
mains under the protection of bis wife 
and bis wife’s apartments, he is secure 
from the officers of the law and trom the 
penalties of his misdemeanors, 


STRANGK Faag.—In the rural districts 
of France various wild creatures are eaten 
which in Kugland are never put to such a 
use. Squirrels are considered very good 
food ; and, as they are easily shot, they 
have become rare in some districta In 
Lorraine, when there has been a success 
ful dog bunt, it is by no means uncommon 
lor the peasants to divide the flesh of the 
bated beast and feast uponit. HKadgers 
aré also used food, but very rarely. There 
is ecarcely a bird however that is not 
eater. Nightingales, magpics, tomtite— 
almost everything thet files, big or small 
goes on the spit ur into the savespan, it 
may be truly said of the French that they 
are the least wasteful in Europe, 


Berorms THky May Wev.—in Austria, 
aman and woman aré supporned tw be ca- 
pable of conducting a home of their own 
from the ages oi fourteen. In Germany, 
the man must be at least eighteen years of 
age. In France, the man must be eigh- 
teen and the woman fifteen; in HKelgium 
the same ages. In Spain, the intended 
husband must have passed his fourteenth 
and the woman her twelfth. In 
man must be 


for Protestants, the man must be eighteen, 
and the woman fifteen. In (‘ireece, the 
nan wust have seen at least fourteen sum, 
mers, and the woman twelve. In Portu- 
gal, a boy of fourteen is considered mar- 
riageabie, snd a woman of twelve. In 
Kussia and Saxony they area littie more 
sensible, and a youth must refrain from 
entering into matrimony Ull be can count 
eighteen years, and the woman till she can 
count sixteen. In Switzerland, the men 
from the age of fourteen and the women 
from the age of tweive are allowed to 
inarry. 

In AmMumNia.—The question of support 
ing a wife never troubles a young bene 
dictin Armenia; the boy brings his bride 
to the home of his parenta, to live with him 
under the same roof, The bride ia the pet 
of the family, and ber husband’s mother 
makes no distinction between her and her 
own daughters. Armenia has more menu 
than women, and # they rarely inter- 
warry with otber nations, the fair sex is of 
mreat value in the matrimonal market. 
Single Liesseduess is not appreciated in 
Armenia, old bachelors belong looked upon 
with disfavor. Armenian giris are very 
fine-louking, Of medium beight, and dark 


complexion; blondes are exceedingly 
rare, and therefore greatiy adimnired 
and sought in marriage. Woman hasta 
respected porition in society, and man 
often acts upon her counsel. A similar 
feature of the Arineolan household is the 
fact that every Armenian woman, rieh ar 
poor, educated or bot, is her own oooKk. 
SMbe is the educat f he jren, and is 
‘ « Z au Ca I ’ 

4 @4 A,r 2 

e ia a 5 

A " a A fad Ts 
and | “ I arity le almost 
nplietely cultivated by women; 6duca- 
tion ia her territory, bDutas yet she has no 
thought of invading the avenues of com- 


weroe aud industry, 
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—_— 
Wo onldet see bifthe looks, freeh cheek« begulle 


Awe? Wooltet see December «mile 7 


ce 


W oold eee neste Of New rome wrow 
In a bed of reverend «now? 


Warm thought«, free «pirite flattering 


Winter = self into « Spring ? 

In eum. wouldat «ee «a man that can 
Live ta be eld. and ati 4 tran? 

W hose latest and moet lace bee tae 

Pall with soft wings, stuck with aoft Mueere 
And awhen iife'« «weet fable «er 

Souland body part like friend 


No quarrels, marwurs, ’ 
A Wiss, a sigh, and woo 
This rare one, reader, won't 


Mark, hither! and thyself be 


a 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 
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CHAPTER 1 XXXIV 
moptation, like 


that of Doris, ts «0 
sweet, the retribution 


T seeme #) easy: toe 
| sudden, so awifl, 
Beemed BO fat 
off, 

But, sure as night follows day, surely as 
the goiden wheat ripens under the sum 
mer sun, ite 

Uatil the 
sightof 


marvelous 


1e8 at last 
bour ahe wes taken from the 
lomt anyof her | 
until the last she 
looked like a marbioe sculpture, the high- 
eat perfection of beauty 

They wonderes who loved 
best, as they kneit by her side and 
her for the last time— why such 


mei she never 


low elinese; 


those her 
k iswect | 


wondrous | 


loveliness had been givento ber; it had | 
brought her no good—it had given her | 
awift, ‘errible death. | 

tank, wealth, position, all have their | 


periis, but it seemed to those who wane 


herthat sure’y the greatest peril of | in 
the pert! ofbeauty. She had been «0 vain 
of her fair face, it seemedto her that fair. 


fragile beauty was the chief thing in lift 


It bad ied her to vanity, and from van- 
iy tosinof the deepest, dead!iest dye 
Shehad paid the price now—her life was 
the forfeit. 

The sheen of the goiden hair, the light 


of the proud eyer, the beauty of the radi 
ant face, the grace of the perfect figure, 
wereal! hidden away: that for which ehe 


had sinne! and sufferet—for which she 
had neglected her heart, mind and sou!— 
for which she had neglected Heaven— was 
alreaty a thing of the past, 

[At poete and artists rave of beauty —let 
the dead girl answer, “What had beauty 
done for her?’ : 

* al . * . * 

The funeral at Linleigh Court is etill 
talken of inthe country. There had not 
been for many generations such «a scene 
The whole councry sid6 was prosen'; the 


rich and the noble, to sympathize and as- 
siet ine poor to look on and wonder. 

They stood in groups under tne trees 
discussing ibe event, they told each other 
that ebe bad been beautiful as 
with that like the sun; 
when she was younger and belore ate 
of 
oved someone véry much, o 
ung poet; and after she 
her fortune, she had been true to him, and 
bel refused some of 


anh ADO’, 


fair that 


shone 
hed 
come inta 
hed 


eine, ¥ 


porression her fortune she 
handa- 


csine into 


the greatest 
England to marry him. 


men in 

Tears stood in the eyes of those 
Inen and women as they told 
thé story 


simple 
cach other 
thatthe night before her wed- 
ding day she bad been socruelly murdered 
by a borgiar why wanted her jeweiry. 
Was there ever a story #0 rad. 

They stood bare-headed as that sad 
procession passed by, pointing out to each 
other the chief mourners 

“There was the young poet,” they said— 
who would have recognised Earle’ His 
face Was quite changed; the youth, the 
besoty bad died frou it, it was white with 
the palior of despair; the eyes 


were hag 
kard and wild, the lips quivered ; teously, 
ae the lips ofa grieving child 


it was hard to velleve that be had ever 
been handsome, gallant, and gay. Women 
wept as they Oked at hioi, and mer 
stood Dbare-headed, mute, silent, before «a 
great * » a“ t 1 = we 

rea 

e- é n ‘ y *" 

grieve j aux *, bu ewee an ; 
tig! al rm the ebonalr race troubie 
a ways Ln gut 


they had great Capediil- 
es for throwing off sorrow. 


| they carried 


| made eo sure that she would 
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They showed each other the stately Doke 
f Downebury, one of 
Fogland, who waa nol ashamed 
his atation by the side of Mark Brace, the 


honest farmer; they followed a long train | 


of nobles, gentlemen, and friends. 
The long procession wound 
through the park, the leaves fell, the fow- 
ere etirred idiyin the summer wind, as 
though recognizing the fect that @ fairer 
flower had been laid low; the 
joyously, as though death aud 
were NOt passing through their midat, and 
the tright san ehone warm and golden as 
the beautiful Lady Doris 


its wey 


Borrow 


her leat home. 

Ob! sweet summer and fragrant Nowers, 
singing birds and 
der sight 
your midst! 


humming bees, no sad. 


than this ever passed through 


The same winister who was to bave 
marred ber rem! the funeral service over 
her 


She wae ty be buried in tue family vault 
of the Studleighs, but, at the last, Lady Ea 
telie had clung to her, declaring that 
eould not endure her dariing 
of ber sight, t at 
sunshine and flowers, where ashe could se« 
the duke begged Lord 


BeLG 
buried out 
ahe 


must sleep in tLe 


her gravé;, and #0 


| Linley to grant ber prayer. 


So it was done; and in the pretty church 


yard eo green and silent, with its tall trees 


and flowers, she wieeps (he long sleep that 
Rnow* no wakiny 

[he eparrows bulld their nests there, 
the gray church towerisa bomeé for the 
rooks, the wood pigeonrn co inthe ta 


trees, the nightingaies sings her sweetest 


song, aud the fairest biossulns grow Over 
ber grave. 
Phe white marbie cross gleams throug! 


the (réees,and on it one may read thé #bort, 
sad story of Lady Doris Studieigh 


The samé suinmer day gueste and 
| friends returned home, the duke rnd dt 
ees retaining With Mattie Krace,. Mark 
|, and bia wife took their leave 
“[eball never forget her,”’ said bonest 
Mark as he wrung FEarvie’s band. “Nhe 
Wee the most winsome lass lever saw. I 


Shali never look upa@i the skies witLout 


toinwing | see ner sweet face there 
Some monte allerward--be dld not at 
tend to si just then—Lord Linieigh settle 


4 bandeows snuuUily on tie jargier anu vis 
wile. 

iney honored, esteeined, and 
spected toa good old aye; 
forgot the child whe 
the wind anc the ratn—tiue 
wh se tragical end 
their lives. 

A deep wetlled gloom foil 


lived re- 


butthey never 


had cometo them in 
beautiful girl 
cast « sladow over 
over Linieigh 
Many thought toast Earie would 
The 


never ie 
Cover. 
broken. 


spring of bis iife seemed 


it would bave beon bard for bim if 
had neverfound her in Florence; 
ing 
her heart 


but bay 
ber | 
ber wild, gracelui fancy, baving 


Oofound ber, having won v6, 


one 


day be 
hie wife, it was harcer setiil 


source, 6VEry energy, every 


Kivery re 
hope seemed 
crushed and dead 

He remained at Linieigh 
the winter, {tard Liuieigh 
him at times: 

“We must 
Farle 


Court through 
would #ay to 


think about your future, 
it is time something is done 

His only apewer was that he 
future; thatthe only 


Wanted no 
mercy which could 


beshown lo hin now was an 


6ariy death 
200 @ #Peecy one, 

They bed great patience with bim, know- 
ing that youth is tmpatieut witt 
with despair—knowing that 
joss mn othe terriovie grief and 
Bore of ite lost brightness of iife 


BOTTO*, 
would 
xive back 


Lite 


At the end of the autunin even 
ical strength seemed to fail 
doctors, summoned Linieigh in 
slaria, said be must porilively spend the 
Winter in some Wariner climate, 

“Let ine stay and die bere,’’ be 
the earl. 

Bot Lord Linleigh had 
attached to him. 
bin if possibie. 
rescue; she eaid, 


his pbhys- 
him, and the 
by Lord 


Haid Lo 


grown warty 

He wae intent on saving 
The duchess came to the 
thet after the terribie 
shock some change was needful for ail. 

It Lady Estelie did not feel equalto go- 
ing atroad, jet the winter a: 
them, while Lord 
Linieigh and Earle went abroad 
Though Lady Este 
separated from her husbeod, she saw t! 


Dal 


ber spend 


Downebury Castle with 
LOgpether, 


demurred at being 


the change of ecene and travel would be« 
moet tenet aifor bim, so she neen te 
Nhe wernt Dowpnebury Cas 
fuchess. ar rd LAinileigb ¢ Fa 
at 

hey were abeent ear fi 
bu ne ef trave lad much for tt 
Faerie recovere(i bis lost etrength and mu 
of bis lost energy, once more his genius 


the noblest men in | ful, noble ideas shaped themselves before 
to take | him, once more the strong manly desire to 


| Farle was to take bis place in parliament 


birds sung | 





reaseerted itself; once more grand, beaut!. 


be first and foremostin the battle of life 
came over him. 

Together they planned great deeds. 
again; be vasto be Lord Linleigho’s right 
hand. 

“You wil always be like an elder son to 
we,’ said Lord Linieigh one day. “Il 
shall have no one to study but you,” 

Tnen Earle was doubly fortunate; the 
duke bad an excellent civil appointment 
in bis power; when it became vacant, he 


offered it to Earle, who gratefully ac- 
cepted it 
“Now,” ssid Lord Linleigh to him, 


“your position is secure-—your fortune is 
made.”’ 

And Karle sighed deeply, remembering 
how bappy thix might have made him 


once. 
They were to retorn to England in 
April; and then a grand surprise awaited 
6 Gari, 


He received a letter to say that Lady Es 
grown tired of Downsbury 
had gone lo # pretty estate of his in 
Wales —Gymgias—and thet, on his return, 
1a war to join them there, 

“What aetrange whim,’’ said Lord Lin- 
leigh to Farle. “sone to Gyingias. I bave 
not been in Wales for sometime, It will 
be quite pleasant—quite a treat to me,” 

Whenthey returned to England, they 
wentat ones to Gvinglas 

They reached the hall 
worid 
{he coming spring. 
he had never 


ieile, having 
Caste 9 


one fine day in 
was all fair with 
Lord Linleigh thought 
his wife looking 80 


April, when tne 
49G@n 
youny or #0 fair 
He head 
guid sedness thet 
her fe 


Alt color, 


left her pale, witha quiet, lan- 
seemed almoat like de- 
son “as flushed witha 
were brigbt; she 
inated, Jovous, and bappy. It was 
Axia yO, sUltios bange that be bardly un- 
derstood 

“My Le said, “how 
happy Lam to see you looking so bright! 
Has rnything bappened while I bave been 
away” 


SDAITS MOW 


her eyes 


WAS @? 


Carling Fetelle,’ 


‘Arn | iooking © well?” she asked, ina 
voice so fulloft beart'« music he hardly 
recognized it. “Do you love me better 


than ever, Uiric?”’ 


“Yer, athousand times, if it be possi- 


pie,”’ he replied. 


Come with me.’’ she said, 


Hethalf besiiated. He was tired, bun- 
gry, and lovging for rest and refresh- 
en! 

She laughed tn # gay, saucy fashion, 


qui'e unlike her own, 


"she said,**you think a glass of 
sherry would be far better than any little 
senviimental surprise I could give you- 
foliow me,”’ 

She looked #0 charming and irresistible, | 
he forgot all that he wanted and wentafter 
her. 


KDO*, 


Wait and see 


lie expectet to se6& new conservatory 
pretty improvement in the old 


; but, rather to his surprise, she led 


or " 


me 
hal 
tie Way Upstaira. 


lie had almcst forgotten the house; it 


war & 











large and old fashioned, 


The bean, | 
countess #\ood 


quite siill as they | 
{a large door, and placed ber fin- 
ger inysteriously on her lips, 

‘lam quite sure thet you will be 
pleased than ¢ver you bave been 
life before, 


SLé opened the 


tiful 


reece 


more | 
in your | 
#he mald, 
door, and he followed | 
lofty, beautifully fur- | 
in the mildst of it stood a 
cozy and costly cradle. 

His wife took bis band and led him to 
it. She drew the silken curtain aside, and 
there lay (he joveéliest babe the sun ever 
shone on—s# little, goiden head, shining 
curis—# face like a rosebud, with 


Lé@r 1n.o @& ‘large, 


Dished room. 


with 
SWeel littie lips, 

One pretty band 
ep c 


ay outside on the silk. 

Linieigh looked on in won- 
© great for words. 

“What is this? 


Vverlet 


ue 


lie said, at last. 


His wife iaughed 





4 Sweet, low, happy 
taugh, such as he bad not beard from her 








whatam ! to say to you? Pleased is nox 
the word. I am lost in delight. So I really 
have a little son. 

‘Raise him—hbe looks like a beautiful 
bird in a nest. Place him in my arms, and 
let me kiss him. My own littleson! Talk 
of a surprise! this is one! Call Earie, dari. 
ing! let Earle see him.” 

And when Earle came, just as though 
be knew he wasto be admired and wor- 
shipped, the haby opened a pair of beauti- 
ful eyes, and looked 80 good and sweet 
that they were charmed, 

Lord Linleigh could not recover himself 
to think that he who had no hopeof suc- 
cession should suddenly find this pretty 
little son. To the end of his life be per. 
sisted in teasing his wife by always cali. 
ing his eldest son “The Surprise,” 

So that was, indeed, a happy coming 
howe, 

Earle went to London then to begin bis 
life’s work. The earl and the countess re- 
turned to Linleigh, where, in the smiles of 
her children, Lady Estelle grew young 
again. 

Fair-faced daughters and sturdy, noble 
boys made the walls of the court ring 
again. The earl was happy beyond meas- 
ure, but peither he nor bis wife ever for- 
got the bapiess, beautiful girl whom they 
had lost, 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


fy\WO years after the birth of his son, the 
| earl and countess went to London 

for tbe season. It so happened that 
the desire fora picture he had seen led 
him to the studio of Gregory Leslie. 

The artist was engaged for the moment, 
and asked Lord Linleigh to wait. While 
so waiting, be occupied himself in looking 
round at the pictures on tbe wall. 

He stopped before one as though spell- 
bound, If ever he bad seen the face of his 
daughter at all, it was sbining there on the 
canvas, beautiful as the radiant dawn of 
the morning, with the sunlight on ber 
bair, andin her eyesa light that seemed 
to be from heaven. She was standing in 
the midst of flowers, and bis own face 
grew pale as be looked at the radiant love 
liness of bers. 

“Doris,” he said to bimself; “but how 
comes she here?” 

He saw the wh.te bands that he remem- 
bered last as folded in death; he saw the 
white, graceful breast that had been dis- 
tigured by that terrible wound. 

‘‘My darling Doris,’’ he said; “how came 
you here?” 

He was standing there, with tears in bis 
eyes, when Mr. Leslie entered the room. 

“] should like toaska few questions 
about that picture, Mr. Leslie,’’ be said, 
courteously. ‘Is it for sale?’ 

“loan bardly say; 1 have had a very 
large bid forit. It was purchased somé 
time since by one of our merchant princes, 
who has since failed, and I bougbt the 
picture at his sale; since then 1 have been 
offered a Jarge sum for it.”’ 

“It is my daughter’s portrait,” said the 
earl calmly. “I cannot seé bow it came 
into your possession.” 

“I painted it,’’ said Mr. Leslie. 

“You did! Where did you see my 
daughter ?”’ 

Then the artist told bim the whule story 
of his going to Brackenside, and the ear! 
told him the story of Lady Doris Stud- 
leigh’s childhood, 

“| never believed that she was Mark 
Bruce’s daughter,” said Gregory Les! 6; 
“she was so daintily beautiful —ber grace 
was 40 complete, so higb-bred, I could not 
fancy that she belonged to them. Was the 
mystery of her journey to Florence ever 
explained ?” 

“What mystery?’ asked the earl, 
quickly; 80 quickly that Mr. Leslie thought 
that he bad been wrong in naming it 4 
all. 


“There was some little confusion,” he 


said. “Her face is very beautiful; it 4t 


tracted great uitention, and one of my fel- 
low artists assured me that be hed seen 
ber in Florence, and that she was mar: 
ried,”’ 

“Nothing of the kind!’ exclaimed tre 


| @arl. 


lips eines the days of her happy girl- | 
bood 
Will introduce you,” sbe said. “Lord 
Linteigh, this is your son and heir, Law 
rence Lord Stoedieigh, called in nursery 
parianece, ‘Laurie the beautiful!” 
Tne ear ked his wife in a bewild- 
‘ 4] ma 
‘y f t mean tot me that this is 
} @ 7 
not tell you 
oY, as afraid i thought | 
= ¢ never even had the hope of 
Ving—that made me go home with my 
yother Are you pleased ?’’ 


“Why, wy darling! how can | tell you? 


Then an uncomfortable conviction seized 
upon him. Could there be any truth /? 
this? Could there be any truth in the idea 
—the suspicion that bis wile entertained 
tbat all bad not been well with Bors 
Could there have been a mystery ip tbat 
yourg life, so soon, ob, so soon ended? 

The earl sighed deeply. It i we 
better perbaps, to let it alone. If there D®° 
been anythivg wrong,it was too ate | 
right it now. 

Let the dead past bury ite dead. Sbé 
a Siudieigh, and there were many of t! a 
race whose lives would not bear |ook!06 


woul 


was 





ead 














into. He dismissed the subject from his 

mind, and said to himself he would think 

of it no more. 

“Who wantsthis picture?’ be asked, 
abruptly. “I am sure that Lady Linleigh 
would like it.”’ 

“It isa strange coincidence that you 
should call thls morning,’’ said Mr. Les- 
lie; “the gentleman who wishes 80 strongly 
for it appointed to meet me at two—it 
wants but ten minutesof thetime, Will 
you wait and see him? Perhaps, under 
the circumstances, he might be willing for 
you to have the original, which I might 
copy.” 

Lord Linleigh was perfectly willing. 
He was ratber surprised; however, when 
the door opened, to see—in the expected 
visitor—Lord Vivianne! Lord Vivianne 
—but so changed, so unlike himself, that 
it was with difficulty he recognized him 

His hair was white as snow, his face fur- 
rowed with deep lines, haggard, care worn 
and miserable. He looked like a man 
bowed down with care, wretched beyond 
words, 

When he saw Lord Linleigh he grew 
even more ghastly pale,and all sound 
died away on his lips. 

The earl eagerly extended bis hand. 

“Lord Vivianne!’”’ he cried, “what a 
stranger you are! Iam heartily glad to 
meet you again.’’ 

He did not understand why that great 
gasping sigh of relief came from the 
wretched lips. 

‘“] havethought of you,’’ continued the 
earl. “Of course you heard the story of 
wy terrible trouble?” 

More ghastly still grew the white face, 

“Yes I heard of it; who did not ?’’ 

‘Poor child 1’’ sighed the earl; it was a 
terrible blow to us; the very night before 
her wedding day, too.” 

Ab! the night before the wedding day! 
He was not likely to forget that. He saw 
itall again—tbe beautiful, defiant face; 
the wedding costume; the long, sbarp 
knife; the bare, white breast. Ah! merci- 
ful God, was he never to forget! He 
groaned aloud, then saw the éari looking 
at him in wonder. 

‘You did not know, Lora Linleigh,’’ he 
said, “that 1 loved your daughter. If I 
had gone to Linleigh againin August, it 
would have been to ask her to bemy 
wite.”’ 

The earl held out his hand in silentsym- 
pathy. 

“I]t was a terrible biow,’’ he said. 

Tnen he thought to himseif that it was 
because be had loved his daughter that 
Lord Vivianne wished for the picture, 

“I fancied, once or twice,’ he said, 
‘that you admired her. I did not know 
you loved her,”’ 

“I did. If any one had told me it was | 
in my power tolove any woman, or to 
mourn for any woman as | have done for 
her, I should have laughed at the notion. 
My life is blighted.” 

They sat then in silence for some time; 
then the ear! said ; 

“Tam glad I have met you, Lady Lin- 
leigh and I bave often spoken of you. 
Will you pay us a visit at Linleigh 
Court ?” 

“No,” replied the wretched man, witha 
Shudder. ‘*You are very kind, I thank 
you very much, but my visiting days are 
over. I am nothing but a curse to myself 
and to others. 

“You will get better in time,’’ said the 
earl, 

It was a new idea to him to play the 
part of comforter to a man of the world, 
and he did it awkwardly. 

‘I grow worse; rot better,’’ was the de. 
“ponding reply. “I suppose Lord Lin 
leigh, nothing more was heard of that 
dreadful occurrence—the crime was never 
traced ?’’ 

“No, it was one of those mysteries that 
baffle solution,” he replied. “Tbe re- 
wards offered have been enormous, and 
we havé employed the best detectives in 
England, without success.” 


‘It is very strange,” said Lord Viv 
lanné, musing|ly. 
“Yos, itis strange. Iam quite certain 


of one thing,’’ said the eari, with energy; 
“it will come to light—murder always 
does—it will come to light.’’ 

The white face grew even whiter. 

“You belisve that?” said Lord Viv- 
‘anne, in a low, hoarse voice. 


“Yes,’"’ said the earl. “Although I am 
not what the world would call a religious 
nan,1] am quite sure that tbe OBt%s 
Ww never allow su + vy 

liahed N 
Vianne if you | ed i ear 6a 


Caughter, I can well 
want this,’’ 

Then they finally agreed that Lord Lin- 
16igh should 


idéerseltanac 4 


have the original, and Mr, 


| Lesiie should paint a copy for Lord Viv- 
jaune, 

Lord Linleigh atthe same time ordered 
acopy for Earle. 
picture, he saw the name. 
the artist with a smile. 

“Innocence!” he said. “Why did you 
call that picture ‘Innocence? ” 

‘Because the face was 80 fair, so freah, a0 
bright. Icould think of 
There i# in it the very innocence and 
beauty that angels wear. Look at the 
clear, sweet eyes, the perfect tips, the ideal 
brow.” 

“Innocence! said Lord Vivianne, in a 
strangeé voice; “it was well named.” 

They both looked at him quickly, but 
he was on bis guard again. He shook 
hands with the earl. They never met 
again. 





no other name, 


the portrait might be sent home as soon as 
possible, Then he went away. 
and the artist looked after him. 

“Thatis a dying man,’ 
Leslie, siowly. 


The earl 


said Gregory 


“If he dies,” said the earl, “it will be 
love for my daughter that has killed 
him.,”’ 


The earl was never any nearer to the so 
lution of the mystery. That Lord Vivian 
née, Who spoke so openly of 
her, had any hand in her 
even faintly surmised. 

He took the picture home, and it | 
now in Linleigh the 


death, ho never 


Court, where earl’s 
ask about their elder sister, Doris, whose 
name the picture ssid was “[nnocence.”’ 

lt was not long afterward that the fasn- 
ionable world was startled from its serenity 
by the sad intelligence of the suicide of 
Lord Vivianne. 


Then they heard a strange story, al- 
though noone could solve it, His cer- 
vasts told how dreadfully he had suf- 


fered. 
Let those who laugh 
that follows sin tbolieve. 


atthe retribution 


Slowly, and in 


terrible torture, had that wretched lile 
ended, 
He had rushed from the seeeneof his 


crime, miad with batiled 
passion, with regret and remorse, 

Mad witb the wild fury of 
sions—above all, with the terrible knowl. 


love, With herecest 


his own pas- 


edge of her death—for many days and 
nights he neither slept, rested, eat, nor 
drank, 

He went away ‘o Paris, It was notex 


actly that $6 feared pursuil he knew that 
it was not likely that any suspicion should 





Anus | 


Then, looking at the | 
looked at | 


He said adieu to Leslie, and begeed that | 


| slo with 


having loved | 


children pause sométimes in tueir play to | 








; Stantiy, but 


tragedy. 


attach itselfto Lim. But, wherever he | 
went, he saw that coad face, that golden | 
web with the crimson etaio 

Io Paris he piunged int » wildest dis 
Sipation. He tried drink s}1 possi ’ e- 
sources—in Vain. 

Where tie sun shone brightest, where 
the gas tight flared, where painted faces 
siniled—he saw the e#ame light--a white 
face looking up, sliil at In deal 

If by chance he were { alone rin 
the dark, hia cries were awfu liis ser 
vants talked about bim, tut they never 
thought crime or reinorse was buss ith 


hina; they fancied he had crunk 
into a fit of deliriuin. 


They could have toid, and aid tell afte 
his death, of awful nighta when he ‘ 
like a macoian—when be wad pu edt 
a dead woman, always bolding «a knife 
her hand; they told of frant tit of 
auguish when he lay grosning on tne! r, 


biting bis lips until they bied, 40 tlatone 
heart ached to hear hitu 

Let no man say Loat be can sin with iim- 
punity; let no man say Flu retmials 
punished, 


The tim6 came when he sid to himeeit 


deliberately, snd with fuil purpore, tha 
| he would not live What was ; or 
tured blighted jife to bin? Lesa than 
notbing. 

Oace, and once nly nea ill 
it were possible t reponut—rep f 
sins, his unbric i passion his setlist 
loves? K pen rd He sughed al 
scorntul giee. 

It would, indeed, be f hing, 
idea for biut, 4 man oO! 4 ¥ be 
would have bebo! mm j ; éliiy 
the Don Juat! f ithe ° 
Nonsense! As he 
lie 

W hat acd ne 
Ki ¥ 
{ a 
DeauULY, aliwWw 
the specter that haul j iu y, 


turn the current. 
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He had forgotten almost what the lovely, 


! 
living face was like; he only remembered 


it cold and dead, 

He purchased the picture, but it only 
worked bim deeper woe—deeper, darker 
woe He fancied the eyes followed him 
and mocked him; he had aterrible dread 
that some timeor other the lips would 
open and denounce him, 

Then, when he conld 
he deteriwined to kill 
bave no more of it. 

All London was horrified to 
Lord Vivianne had been found 
had shot himself, 


himself. He would 
hear that 
dead; he 


Even the journals that, asa rule, avoided 
details, told how he died with 
turned to a picture —the picture of a beau- 
tiful girl with a fair face, tender eyes, and 
sweet, proud lips--a picture called “Inno- 
cence,”’ 

if any one dares to believe that 
impunity, let hina stand 
minute while # sin stained suicide 
in his lonely grave, 


he can 
for one 
in laid 


CHAPTER LXXXI, 
\IVE years bave passed since theoccur 
{ rence of the events recorded in the 
preceding chapter. Lord Vivianne’s 


place was filled, his pame forgotten; flow. 


| 

| ers bloomed fair and fragrant on the 
| Kravoof Lady Doris; ihe earl and coun 
|) toss Had drawn themselves more froin 


pubic life, and found thei: 


Lhe midst of their children. 
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They were married much to the delight of 
Lord and Lady Linleigh. 

Now Earle haa a beautiful house of bia 
own; bie name is honored in the land; his 


| wife is the sweetest and kindest of women; 


bear It no longer, | 


| 


his children are fair and wise, He has one 
golden-hatred girl whom they call Doria; 
and }f Karle loves one of the little band 
better than another, it ia she, 

Hoe has « spacious and well-adorned 
room opening ona flowery lawn; it ia 


| Called a atudy, 


bisa face | 


| rate portrait 


ha; pioess in 


The duchess seemed to have renewed 
her youth in those same children, and was 
never so happy aa when she could carry | 


one or two of Liem off with ber to Downs 


bury Castio 


One autuuin day Mattie Brace stood at | 


the littie gate thatied from the garden to 
Phe sun was shining, and 
the red-brown leaves were failing from the 
Lreea, 

She was 


the meadow, 


of Earle; how 
porous, vow fortuna 6 be tad been during 


thinking prosa- 


tiene last few yeats, When Le bad worked | 


With #ii his heart to drown his 
How he bad worked, And now he reaped 


the reward of all judustry 


BOTrOW, 


-SUCCOBA, 


epicture inakes 


The critios and the public hailed him as | 


In the House 
of Cotatvons he was considered a brilliant 


the groatest poet of the day. 


leader, # brilliant speaker, 

He bad speculated, too, and all his spec- 
ulations turned out well; he had sent his 
last poo to Mattie, and toid her heshould 
cone lo hearher opinion frem her 
lips, 

It was not a great 


surprise to her, on 


that bright autum day, to s6e hits cross- 


ing the meadows How many years bad 
she waited for him there! She thought 
him altered 

They had written to gach other con- 


they bad not met since ihe 


Hie was older, his facé had more 


strength and power, with less brightness, 


She thougtt hin handsomer, though #o 


youth haa died away 


much of the light of 
from hia 
to ner in 


Hie held out his hand 


wreeling, 


loving 


then he bent down aod kissed 


her face, 
‘Such a kind, sweet face. Mattie,’’ he 
4 j and it is sweeter than ever now,’’ 
Hespoke tr Mattio Brace had never 
4 pretty girl, but she was not lar 
from Dbeluy a bea liul Woman 
The rich brown halr waa sBInoOoth and 
iinigt @ fia lili ! kindly face had an 
expression Of noble resolve that made it 
beautiful; the brown G6y)68 Were CiGar and 
brainour the lips wore sensiLIVe and 
4 Ww he Karle looked at her with critical 
even, 

“You please me very much, Mattie,’’ he 
maid. “Do you Know what | bave come 
tit Wa from Loudon to ask your?” 

No hoe replied, In ll siaiplicily; 
atl ad o4"" 
H ant you to b miy wife, dears i 
r wa ry joe Delweer in If | can 
ler y nthusiastic worship ofa 
¥ ] 4 id do offer you the truest 
66 pes ection that a man Can give 
‘ ay Kod u ‘ jate |] ave 
eyul k tha y are o y we 
wor t i 
( i h kari 
f 
‘ ‘ 
¥an ’ t ‘ ; ré 


own | 


| ne lo paint her 


| 
tigidiy adhered to, 


And bere, sometimes, at sunset, his 
children gather round him, and they stand 
before « pleture—a picture on which the 
sunbesatie fall, shining on a radiant face, 
with bright, proud eyes, and sweet, smil- 
ing lips—a picture known to them by the 
name of “innocence,” 

[THE KND. | 
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PLATTERY NECERSAKY.—‘“‘Are any por- 
traits lite? No, most decidedly 
not,’ wae the reply of a tourth- 
painter, toa query from the 


true to 
they are 


writer, 
“A well known artist who can 
Own price, and even 


name his 
then be conferring a 
fuvor on bis sitter, can ploase himself as to 
the Hdelity of the likeness, bul those lower 
down the ladder, like oyself, cannot af- 
ford to be too truthful, or we should vever 
Ket & Commission, 
my xperience, | 
to be fattered aw littie in their 
portrait, andthe difhcuity is to do this, 
and still preserve a decent likeness to the 
subject 

Sometinios the sitter nakes this impos 
lio. 


“From think every- 


one likens 


Kibl6, ae in the case Of a geutioman of 
brew oatraction, Whom | once painted, 

“He bad ab 6horwous nose, and though 
lf curtalied its dimensions very consider. 
ably in my picture, ho Was not satisfied, 
A turther reduction was made, with the 
result that no one looking at the portrait 
would pave suspected the nationality of 
Lhe original, 

“The weaker Ox a:6 Gasior lo pleana, 
kince they do not Garé #0 Inuch about the 
the likeness, Provided the 
them look younger and 
prottier than they really are, It will satisfy 
moat of them. 

“) may montion that most of my lady 
Lave been, hitherto, of what in 
toruied ‘uncertain age,’ and one of them, I 
recollect, brought ine @ photograph, evi- 
deotly taken years beloure, and requested 
portrall thal, a it 
taken, and 


aocuracy of 


subjects 


from 


Waa ihe bestahe had ever had 


hor 6xproasion was so difficult to cateh, 


“Keven when the features of the face aro 


Vast Wn provemnents 


may be made by the a ldition Of & good 


Complexion, ald the 6yts #16 baelly made 
more benuliful bY Gbiarypermont or «Change 
lis biG Any 


eS | T6Anict, CONAPNCUGUS 


Diemisher, euch as «redness of (he none, 


for 6aample, would, of course, be left out 


Ouvurery. 


— * > 
A man Who in 


Krow old 


Noi Puting 


fortunate 


THK SAWb 
enough lo siowly in 
apl to be disagreoably surprissd wien he 
encounters any of Lia lose favored trienda, 
It is related of Rkitie 


author whose statue is te be 


Augier, the French 
moon in Maris, 


hat or a publ occasion an old, bent, 


and ox 


brokenm wel 401700 his hand 

elaline@a 
UWhy, 
Auyier, 


effect of 


are you, old fel 


low ?’ 


liitha of 


4Hemiod 


how 


who showed very the 


mi Vancing y@nin BOLL 
whet taken aback 
“Why, 


Woe weéie clacsinal 


Auigier 


dor you know m6, old 


’ 


voy ? 


reeted hits atfeetionately, aud 
a 


then wont on, remarking to other frieods 


who were prose 


Woll, ll Knew that tian was 


just iny 
age, but didn’te Abs hint! 
_ 


“VOry year WilnO@*#es li- 


provements bot in the methods and 
pl ae oe ft « Cu t yf } riny t that 
ty ‘ j f ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
anid ‘ hoe y @ity piaster wicore 
plex s i woot i ncterying 
‘ ‘ fe ’ 4 iia © [as j 
( f ¥ j 
] lrawing 
‘ 4 t" any 
Pe t ‘ i ! 
4 
y ’ 
‘ is 
wty i 
are 





NEVER DONE. 





BY wo 





In the depths of our nature we cherish them 
all, 
These dreame of a by gone day; 

These visions which haste to our faintest eall 
And will not be driven away; 
These phantoms which follow 

year, 
From dawn to the set of the «un, 
These ghosts of the passion we once held 
dear— 
The things that we never have done 


us year by 


The plans that we made for the whole worlds | 


good, 
And the dreams of « perfect iife 
W hich tranefigured our souls when we eagerly 
stood 
A walting the oncoming etrife: 
The soldiers we pinced tn frontoft the van, 
Who died with the very fret wan, 
The heroes who fell ere the 
The things that #e never bave done. 


trattlio lhegan 


The vows that we made toour tnnocent souls 
In the time when our epirit ea. young, 
Contront us as tite te eternity rolis 
With the sang that we never have sung; 
The benutifal things 
made, 
The work which was never begun, 
The blossoms that grew but to wither 


which we never have 


and 
fadle— 


The things that we never have done 


They whisper their pintint in the day-ttme, 


They haunt usin dreame at night, 
They shadow our hours of play time, 
They Judge us for wrong or right; 
Prey watlin the winds, and the plashing 

Of the waters which seobbtingly run 
They ring through the 
ly 
The things that we never have done 


thunders loud crash- 


They lift their band« at our every turn 
With their dear, «ad faces cold, 
And at stvht of thetr beauty our tired hen: te 
burn 
With the fire of « love grown old 
Sadan the soulot the world’s despair, 
And calm aan clofetered nun, 
Tet «weet as the smlle on « dend tnee fats 
Ihe things that we neve have done 
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A Water Horse. 


YEW people may even have heard of 

|; thix species of animal. 

it ie known tn Ireland nevertheless 
and said to inhabit certain lonely lougha, 
or rivers. 

In there it is seen perhaps twice ina 
century; to the amazement and terror of 
whatever privileged individual has ven- 
tured unawares to Its favorite haunts and 
beheld with his own eyes the creature 
rear ite horrid head from the bed of 
waters where It at other times reposes, 

Perhaps no one alive knows more on the 
subject than myself. Theonly other man 
who saw one—to my knowledge —in the 
last ten yours, is dead. 

On the face of the matter it would seem 
thai as the water horse is of such rare and 
pecullar Irish breed, it is strange an Eng- 
lishman should have bad the luck to make 
acquaintance with one. Kut it happened 
in this way. 

Being newly appointed adjutant to the 
Black northern Militia, Colonel Douglas, 
who then coumanded the regiment, asked 
meto stay fora week or two at Castle 
Dougias tillthey should be called out, 
when the mees would be in full ewing 

Our headquarters were in Baliygobbin 
town, a mile off, where! ultimately got 
lodgings over the *flesher's shop.’’ 

Staying at the castle was pleasant, ex- 
cepting that every few days there came 
over mé certain vagueand longing sensa- 


tions, which some people term tugging at | 


heartstrings, and that mademe want to 
be in quite another place 

This was naturally Cushenderg Kectory, 
where Aileen Connolly was pricking her 
pretty fingers sewing herown wedding 
gown, and only women knows what else 
besides for our marriage in summer. 

Now she was the whole cause of my 
seeing the water horse. For if 1 had never 
seen her, what would have brought me, 
Gilbert Lennox, Captain in the 
troopers, over to U ater? 

Andif we had pot been engsyed, what 
would have moved meé to accept the adju- 
tancy of the Black Northerns, or made me 
ride, or tramp over to Cushenderg, 
however dog-tired, on every possible op- 
portunity. 

The Rectory was nine miles from Castie 
Douglas by road. Hut as the crow files it 


Moss 


about } 


war only alf as far, the reason 
being that # river lay between‘ue which 
widened for a mile and a hbaif intoa long 
narrow lake 


This lake was e lonely place bardly ever 
frequented, 


to avoid it. 


for the road took a great curve 


there was a cottage where aman kept sa 
crazy flat-bottomed boat, as I bad found 
out when shooting wild duck thereabouts 
in the winter. 

And once or twice when it was incon- 
venient for the Colonel to lend me his dog- 
cart, | walked over to the lake and bor- 
rowed the boat which was kept at the 
Castile Douglas side, you ses. 

An it was littie used all I nad to do was 
to tie the boat to some busb after crossing, 
where it remained awaiting my return. 
Generally this happened fairly early, as 
my host liked my company at dinner, and 
the Castle Douglas cook was first-rate. 

But sometimes | was beguiled to staying 
later at the Kectory, not returning tll 
eleven or so at night. 

On these occasions Hughie Beck, my 
servant and ap ardent militiaman, looked 
at me in admiring doubt 

Then, while laying out my ciothes, he 
would remark, avoiding my eye and 
adopting a dryly jocular tone. 

“There’s some men in the country 
| would not be jost anxious to cross that 
| after dark.”’ 

“Why not, Beck? Are there any boys 
j about on bad business ?"’ 
| ‘That I can't undertake tosay. Bat’ 
| (with an effort) ‘you might see the water 
| horse. Did ye never hear tell of him?’ 
| As bis fame had not yet reached me, 
| Hughie enlightened my ignorance. With 
this faithful follower 1 sleways assumed a 
reflective countenance when the talk 
turned on banslees or bogies 

This was no hypocrisy; folk lore is often 
interesting, and a smile will freeze the 
most piquant details on the lips of the 
rustic narrator. 

Hughie’s story was vague but condensed 
itse!fto this, Some forty years ago, and 
various times before then according to 
tradition, a fearsome monster had been 
se0n Swimming in the lake. 

Popular fancy varied the accounts of its 
appearance, 40 that Hughie could bo more 
describe it than he might the s@a-serpent. 
But it bad a great head likea horse, and 
the forelegs of it churned the water 
white. 

Then it came out to gaze upon the bank-, 
and seeing «a man watching it, pursued 
him with open jaws. Had he not fied for 
his life there was no teliing what would 
have happened. 

But some did say —here HKeck’s voice 
dropped two notes, though he affected an 
airy smile—some did say there was more 
than one had been lost in the lake when 
boatmg near nightfall. And they had 
come to their end by no ordinary means, 

Well, there came one afternoon late in 
May when Colonel Douglas drove me 
round by Cushenderg. He could not stay 
long, baving an @6ngagement to dine with 
bis wife at a neighboring county magnate’s 
house, 

I] seized the chance naturally to propose 
spending a whole blissful evening at the 
Rectory. 

No my worthy host drove off, leaving us 
after some playful witticiams which 
stained Alieen’s c! 6eks, that were gener- 
ally of milk rose-leaf bue, till they looked 
as if she had been slapped. 

After my betrothed had recovered from 
the uncomfortable contusion into which 
this old joker bad thrown her, 
an idyllic evening together. 
| I can remember now, as we sat on a 
| erazy wooden bench, lost to view, a few 
| yards from the house porch, the patch of 
| white clover 6xhaling honey scent at our 
| feet, and the lilac bushes that embowered 


| us, 





we spent 





| sky northern lights streamed up, wavered, 
and died out mysteriously. 

To make the evening still pleasanter, 
Bill Connolly, my best friend, brother-in- 
law-to-be, happened to bave arrived home 
unexpectedly. 

When Aileen reluctantiy said good- 
late for ny midnight waik, bis reverence 
genially sat up with Bill and me for 
awhile. Then he too went upstairs leay- 
ing us old comrades together. 

The smoking den was partially de- 
tached from the dwelling-rooms of the 
Rectory, so that our voices disturbed no 
one, This consideration, and some very 
| good whisky, made us feei we had much 
| to say to 6ach other. So that the elock 





night, with last injunctions not to be too) 


tHE SATURDAY EVEN 





| living being. 


And across the tender dusk of the | 





hands had crept round to the small hours | 


| of the morning before 1 recalled Aileen’s 
parting behest. 

However, I was not likelyto be back at 
Castie Douglas late, as Bill and I agreed 
with friendly grina the contrary 

‘You are certain sure this boat of yours 
is On the right side of the lake, Gillie ?’’ 

‘nthe right, It never once struck me 
until this moment! I fully meant to send 


gulte 


ING POST. 








See 
-_ 








tub, and something put it out of my head 
‘clean and clever’ as he would say. Well, 
no matter. A walk wiil do me 
good in the world. There will be time for 
a cold bath and coffee before the recruits 
begin their musketry.’’ 

“By the hoky poker, what a fine thing it 
ia to be in love,” murmured Biil in bis 
beard admiringly. 

“Ob, good evening—and don’t finisb the 
whisky,” was my retort, dropping out of 
the study window, so as to avoid any noise 
in opening the house door. I started on 
my way. 

Of all the lovely nights lever was out in 
that one comes back to my memory as the 
moet delicious, By day the country 
around was not especially beautiful, but 
that May night it seemed transtigured. On 
either side of the road the hedgerows 
showed ghostiy white with masses of baw- 
thorn. 

Beyond, the meadows were like dark 
jakes of springing grase ruffed in waves 
by the breeze. The landraii's cra aik was 
hoarse music, perhaps, yet its call brings 
happy boyish memories always back, and 
I could better miss many a feathered song- 
ster with sweeter voice 

‘Nine miles! It will be pretty good go- 
ing !’’ was my mental remark aa, putting 
my mind to the task, 1 stepped briskly 
out. 

The whole earth lay asleep. Except the 
landrails, an owl that flitted once past 
noiselessiy, and myself, nought seemed 
weking. 

W hat was that? 

There came a panting close behind; then 
a whitish creature sprang upon me snuff 
ling and whining as if eager to devour me 
body and bones. 


“Why, Duchess—there, there—down, 
old girl. What on earth brought yon after 
me 7’ 


The assailant was a young pointer of 
mine they kept for me at Cushenderg. It 
had taken a tremendous fancy to me, and 
was always trying to sneak off at my heels 
when I left the Rectory. 

On this especial evening Duchess bad 
followed me to the study, deserting her 
usual mat in the hall. And while Bill 
stood meditatively at the open window by 
which | bed taken leave, she roused from 
sieep, and made a sudden boit for free- 
dom. 

After hunting for her master vainiy 
round by the stable, deaf to Bill’s whisties, 
sbe had struck my track, and was as over- 


| joyed as if we were old friends meeting 


after years. 

“What a vast amount of affection a dog 
does waste on everyday trifies. You’rea 
nuisance; that’s what you are. But as you 
won't go back, you must come aiong 
now.”’ 

After all, a dog is nota bad companion 
fora night walk. Soon I found myseif 
caressing Duchess’ head when she thrust it 


| against my hand. 


And with a pleased sense of having a 
perfectly trustworthy and sympathetic 
confidant, I whispered brief utterances of 
6csiacy recalling late bliss, hinted vague 
golden hopes for the futurethat 1 would 
not have told to the @ars of but one other 
Good Duchess! she re. 
sponded with affectionate caresses; threw 
no cold water; asked no questions, 

By now | had got over about three miles 
of the road and looked regretfully 
towards the dark rising ground that hid 
the lake. Suddenly a happy idea entered 
my brain. 


A coid bath in the morning would be | 
certainly necessary to reinvigorate my | 


muscies after thie midnight tramp 

Weill, why not have it on the way? Tne 
lake end was not too much to attempt for 
@ good swimmer, as | boasted myself to 
be. Then it was only a short way back to 
the castie 

The key of the side<ioor was in my 
pocket. And two hours’ good sleep will 
refresh me mightily for my morning's 
work, Hurrah—tere goes! 

So master and dog struck across country 
with renewed zest, mutually pleased at 
the prospect of a novel experience. 

And soon we had mounted the hilly 
ground abead and looked down on the 
grey iake lying placid in its darker setting 
of hills and bashes, 

Dawn had not yet begun toredden the 
eastern «ky. Now and again there came 
achirp, ora rustie from some tiicket as 
we brushed through. Otherwise all was 


as still as if the earth were holding its 
breath. 

Arrived ata grassy spot by the water- 
side | undressed with satisfaction, and 
soon stcod like primeval man on the 
shore 


Rolling my clothes into a tight bundle | 


At the lower end however | Hughie Beck over about that blessed old | tied them firmly to my stick; as to my 


all the, 


| boota, once the laces were well fastened 
‘together they hung round my neck safe 
enough. 

So equipped and holding both stick and 
garments high over my head with one 
hand | slipped like an eel into the coo 
wave and began swimming across 

Aaa cold bsth the lake was a luxury. It 
was delicious after the first plange; and 
inspite of tbe awkwardness of keeping 
the scarecrow of stick and clothes welj up 
tight I goton splendidly, but for Duch- 
ene, 

She swam faster than ber owner, and 
her white body kept circling round and 
roand mé, while she splashed the water 
and made +s much noise, enuffing and 
breathing bard a# a young bippopota- 
mua, 

Now there was light enough to distin- 
guish objects fairiy when we got near the 
other side. And there wasa man on the 
bank fishing ‘or bream. 

At least be had been fishing, but on 
hearing the noise made by the unknown 
animal swimming in the darkness he 
stopped and stared with open eyes and 
mouth. 

Small blame tohim! For what must 
have become visible, stroke by stroxe, to 
his borrified vi-ion was a reptile witha 
neck little thicker than your thumb rear. 
ing a sbspeless mass of a head outof the 
water. 

The man seemed fairly paralized with 
fright. He stood only a few yards off 
when I first poticed him, and by his atti- 
tude could not turn bis staring eyes away 
from the big and little monsters approach- 
ing the bank. 

Perhaps he thought bimself safeon the 
land, but the poor fellow was scon unde 
ceived. For feeling the water shaliow, I 
rose to my feet, still holding, as a matter 
of precaution, the stick and clothes above 
my bead. 

It never struck me that this added to 
my stature, making me nearly vine feet, 

And I had just begun to cil out, “Hallo, 
there, don’t be frightened,;’ when he leta 
shout out of him they might have heard 
at Cushenderg. Dropping his rod he 
turned and ran asifoid Nick was at bis 
heels. 

Just for the fun of it I gave a yell or 
two and ran after bim. Not far though, 
for it was rough ground to go over bare 
footed. 

“Come back,’’? you fool !’’ I shouted, 
adding human explanations, at the top of 
my voice. 

But there was not a sound in answer 
and he had scudded out of sight 

Thereupon I stupped and dressed my- 
eelf with an easy conscience. Uprose the 
snvu as 1 entered Castile Douglas demense. 
The birds were all twittering in thicket 
and tree. And down lay I and slept for 
two hours and more thesieep of a just 
man. 

Aileen and! were honeymooning in & 
new and exhilarating fashion, on the top 
of a railway carriage attached to an engine 
driven by Bill, on a new line aud principle 
of his own over Mont Blanc and adjacent 
peaks, when a peculiarly violent jolt 
wakened me from this dream of bliss 
Beck was shaking his shoulder and cail- 
ing in my eer: 

“Captain Lennox, sir, you’re late. It's 
twenty minutes since | woke you, and old 
Douglas will be raising ructions if the 
hor-eand machine is kep’ waiting. An’ 
Mr. Newmsn the butier is standing with 
his watch in’is hand, downstairs this miD- 
nit to give you tili the last before he thun- 
ners the gong.”’ 

Hughie, despite my guiding efforts at 
polishing this rough son of the soil, re 
lapsed under excitement into his native 
manners. Time pressed too greatly to 
permit of my impressing some facts oD 
bis attention. 

Firstly that he never bad wakened mé, 
and further that he should transfer some 
of his respect for Newman, the butler, to 
the wealthy landowner and master of the 
castle whom he irreverently termed old 
Douglas. 

A tremendous hurry in dressing and 
the news, over a brief breakfast, that my 
host was suddenly obtiged to leave home 
for some days, prevented any mention of 
my adventure of the preceding night 

Her ladyship, who kept me company 
for some days, would not have justly §P 
preciated the tale, so I put it by to keeP 
for the Colonel over “the walnuts and thé 
wine.”’ 

Indeed, it slipped my memory til! 
night of his return. Then some jestio< 
allusion of bis about lover's plé an° 








tb 
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| recalled iny darkling swim in the iaKe. 
“And who was the man you frightened?’ 
asked the Colonel, laughing heartily. 

“I baven’t an idea.’”’ 




















Bat next morning brought an answer. | 
My tactotum Beck had seemed bursting 
with suppressed news fora day or #9, like 
an inflated bladder awaiting a prick. 

A remark of mine that I was going to 
Cushenderg and meant to cross the lake 
acted as « pin. 

“Did ye hear the news that’s going in 
the country about that lake? Faitb, it’s 
true too, Well, as sure as you are here, 
Captain Lennox, sir, the man what used | 
to herd the cows about this very place saw 
the water horse. He was there five nighis 
ago, fishing——”’ 

“What? Never mind, Beck, go on.” 

“Well, and he heard an awful snorting 
in the water, and then a water borse that | 
had a pup swimming alongside it com’ 
towards him, at the sight of which he near 
lost his senses, 

“It had a fearsome bead and goggling 
eves an’ a neck like an eel. Then it stood 
up, and mant!it was forty feet higb. It 
came roaring after him, like a dozen mad 
bulls. 

“So he run for dear life; but troth ! if he 
saved his life the one way be lost it the 
other. For he never stopped or tuk 
breath till he got home here to his own 
door. 

“And the two next days ali the neigh- 
hore was going to see him in his bed, an’ 
he just whispered like, telling them what 
he could. Bat you’re laugbing!’’ 

“Beck, did you never wonder what wet 
my boots the other night; and how I got 
back from Cushenderg?’’ Whereupon | 
told the true tale. 

My story ended, toa silent accompani- 
ment of Hughie’s gaping and facial con- 
tortions, I triumphantly announced: 

“So now, I'll have to visit the man who 
herds the cows, and tell him rather more,” 

“It’s another man now,” said Beck 
gioomily. ‘“He’s gone.”’ 

‘<jone! Where to?” 

“God rest his sowl, that I cannot say. 
But he died. They’re burying him 
day.” 

Through the window came the slow 
strokes of a churcb bell. 

“Hughie!” said I solemniy. ‘‘There are 
adealtoo many foolsin this world, and 
one leas is a biessing.”’ 

“Faith, if you go on, Captain, you’: 
soon dispopulate the country of a good few 
of them.” 

Andtnen both Beck, and later on the 
Colonel himself, begged me earnestiy to 
keep my own counsel about the incident. 

Asamatter of fact! did have a regret 
ful feeling inwardly for some time, which 
was weak; bui there was no use in allow 
ing my admiring follower to guess that. 


le 
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SERVANTS MUST GIVE BOUNDS. 





has been the custom in the family o! 

a rich New Yorker for the butlers 
give bonds for the safe keeping of 
silver. At the house the piate is stored in 
a chamber adjoining the dining room, 
where two rows of safes are built into the 
walls, the upper row being reached by 
steps and an inside baicony. To the care 
of the butler is consigned these rare col- 
lections, 

It is his duty every night to s66 thai 
seach piece of silver is put away carefully, 
and he gives it cut in the morning to be 
cleaned. 

Not only is the butler responsibie for 
the property in his charge, but he is #180 
heid accountable for the servants under 
bim. Should the footman spirit away any 
valuables the butier might, like Othello, 
find his occupation gone. 

Not only the silver safe, but the wine 
cellar, in a measure, comes Huder the bul- 
le~’s charge, and to guard its contents 
from unlawiul appropriations one men 
ber of the fashionable set bas devise: a 
System, which is boing taken up by othe: 
owners of that ne plus uitra of luxury—a 
wine cellar. 

A “cellar book” is the invention wh.ch 
is designed to act as a check or show tue 
quantity of wine drank in a given tue. 

The master of the house keeps the keys 
of the wine cellar, and gives out 50 nan) 
dorens of wine each week, and the buries 
enters ip the cellar book ibé number of 
bottles and the kind of wine used cach 
day. 

If not quite as important, nearly a8 co- 


A as been not generally Known, it 


whe 


‘ 


iy, are the treasures which come una 
the charge of the lady’s maid. Her i: 
trees’ toilet tabie, for instance, is } 
with cat giass tortoiae «bell, ivory @ 
ver of cunaing work anehi; 

iD addi ' re are if 8S 

aces, fa Pe 4 

nient e band ‘ 
napd of the niietrese; ma " 
deed, never lock a drawer, ‘ [ tuey 


over to the pers 


the keys are turned 


servant, who 
ablea. 


is accountable for all valu- 


And where are these prragons found or 
somght. Never at an intelligence office. 

“When aman comes soliciting a situa 
tion as a butler, ora woman a place as a 


| lady’s maid, I have no opinion of either,” 


18 the statement of a proprietor of an em- 
ployment agency where many of the 400" 
obtain servants, 

The smart set, it seems, never think of 
going to an cffice for a butler, though they 


do not hesitate in esiling for a footroan, a 
| Coachman, or a cook 
They—that is, the bullerand the iady’s 


maid—are “acquired” like greatness, 
One's friends are breaking up house- 
keeping, perhaps, anc are giad to find a 
place for their trusted servitors; more of- 
ten thar in a Poftb 
avenue mansion was originally picked up 
in England, like 


Otherwise ihe bictier 


a choice bit of bric-a-brac, 


but perhaps not by his present emplover. 
He—thatia,the tutier, began life as a 

pagwe tu some titted Mnglish family; in 

course oi time be became ai valet, and fi 


nally graduated a full fledged butler, 


His ambition then is America ard higher 
wager And often when be changes en 
pioyers, for wihich the: 1r@ various rea- 
sons, his former masteris w ing to give 
bonda for his ture « “dl conduct 

The > eof the fir ade aie P be » is 
above r Tepes. fuer ¥ art tior ty; } ot , 
cluties, be fir 3 { ‘ bon afie ve ’ 
inksiand, renew ihe paper it a i 
ting Doeok, change you aleve ail ana 
P ace the new mont ‘\ TA Was miil fe wt 


your hand. 


Ladies’ maids aro acquired in much the 
Same manner a® butlers 

A propos to servants generaliy ar their 
“sharaciers,’’ the feasil yot ai ‘ 
' Sarvice tonk ix be | } ny 
eiety. 

Tris plan is proposed ’ man vt 
spent inst winter i: russia, where the 
people price thence. ves aVing sel a 
the servant questicr " ary as well 
as suceessful manner 

All servauts inet apply t the lees) 
magistracy fr 1s allied! services book, In 
which, on the first wwe, are the name, age 


and a description of thea owner written t 


the magistrate aud stamped with his real, 


Questions follow resting to the capacity 
in whieh the domestic has served, date of 
@nirance In’oO sary rease ior diseon- 
tinuance of su ser , wna iasi of ail, 
demand for remarks artof yore 
regarding character, ‘re un snndd aby 
which the servant bas shown during the 
term of service. Thess ques Sar an 
awered m writing b)v t @& milsiress r 
master when the servant oases 

lf the words ‘ fui,’ aeons ‘ine 
i ~ rr “ » ‘ < 
; ' re y a 4 ‘ i 

‘ r ‘ ' 

kivery ; , 

a is we 
book, and e writes favocably of ser 
vants wit r - 4» ‘ shone tii 
nex emi} t 4 ne ¢ I 

a > =e 


KAT EIR DOCTORS, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Theophilus Shepstone was indebted for 
the preservation of a valuable horse which 
had got some of the biinding juice of the 
euphorbia into its eve. 

The most popular plant, however, ia the 
u-moudi, whose romantic roots act as a 
very whoiesome tonic, Itison the point 
of extinction the eniony and a large 
price is now paid for tta roota, 


in 


W hen called in the doctor receives a feo 
known as “ulugxa,” varying from 8 shil- 
a guinea, a cording 
Sbould a 


te hail 


lings to his 
eure reeuit a further 
but failure to cureis un- 


payment beyond the cail 


standing. 
feo ia claimabie, 
rewarded by a 
foe 

Every doetor bas to take out a license to 
practice from the niagietrate or adminis 
trator of native law in the district, which 
must favorably endorsed by the chief 
of bis or her (for re have existed 


lacty dort 


from time iromemeorial among the Kaflirs) 
Kranl. 

For this license a payment of £3 is made, 
ane the bolder i* lomediately removed 
from the List of practising physicians 
if so rash as to sell, or profess to possess, 
love philtres of charms to soothe the 
HaVage breast 

Au © conte f ive law, male and 

ers a er quecks, such as 
r and lig ling «doctors, ere expressly 
forbidden t practice the bisck art 

Piough practically extinet in the colony, 
the profession « lream doctor wasin full | 

ving In Aululan«d prior to the dethrone 
ment ot Cete@wave, and they pretended to 
le ana " any one guilty of mal- 
practice a COM Vente method of doing 
away wi kward relatives and oppo- 





{ naka i 4 96 assinied the office of 

éaom doctor, sad in porsuitof bis profes 
sion (7) pe Occasion Dratally murdered 
no fower tian 4008 af for mere just of 
a oe 

Hf st w a keepiog with his 
as@ute eof virer: for, ashe ex- 
pired ‘ . Dingaan’s assegain, 
lie Ox ‘ ‘ 

‘y ti tiin® ¥y } rTuie his country 
wh i nm « ‘ i swe the white 
iat Com) leg, @ and he will be your 
himamte 

— -— —_———- 

A GRAVE MatTrer — **There is no end te 
th fewoiisty at offen irreverent inecrip- 
tions that 4 hoe weld pisce Upon grave- 

’ om wee yt WeROAVS eubject to 
opntre sali ti ~cretary of a great 
Lom enelery ” Interviewer the 
{ “a 

| ao opropeals for grave 
atone or ‘ . ’ . ave te pass 
throuc? bends and T assure \ou that 
\ i “a y.* ave to in 
eI ‘ ? “ta \ 

lie j sree rats { pon 
the pravestem a ’ ain in the 
1 ant « " re er ; revations 
\ i nercial phrase, 
‘ red f ‘ 

MN z @ilica i friends of a | 

erat k r Ke wanted to 
hia en 4 ®, Whip, and 
Cap laid “ syvrayve; and on 
t rave ‘ ‘ fa ian accldent 
the rela ‘ ‘ ; ester y ripiit 
to ® e < h 8A Mur 

‘ ad | ‘ sii 
aay “ hie 
al Y eros? iL1D6is 
“ }’ ? bo ‘ 
x of 
rs ° t ‘ s 1 4 
ands ne Ller 
t t faves mit Ket lle 
worl a AD ezer the 
tris - 
. 7 “ 8 iA tler 
‘ ~ i » ten 
i ze 4 y ked 

‘) f os ais I ave 
kK - ale + r ‘ 

4 eels 

| ‘ - i ri&ue ‘ 
: af . 
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Scientific and Useful, 


PAVEMENTS —Some of the pavement in 
use on the streets of Vienna is composed 
of granulated cork, mixed with asphalt 
and other cohesive substances It ts com- 
pressed Into blocks of convenient aize Ite 
advantages are cleanliness, durability and 
economy. 

THOUGHT WEIGHING. — A thought-welgh- 
ing machine has bren invented by Pro. 
fessor Mowso, an italian phyetologiet, the 
rush of blood to the head turning the 
scale, The machine is so delicate that it 
can meekure the difference in the exertion 
needed to read Gread from that required 
for Latin. 


ELECTRICITY, —It is evident that before 
long electricity will invade many new de. 
partments of action, but the proposal to 
cremate people its ald seemea little 
atartiing. A patent has been taken out in 
Paris an electric furnace to that end. 
Afterall, why not? 

Woop —Noft becomes stronger 
than hard wood under pressure The case 
of a block of pine taken from the middle 
of an upright wh ch formed a part of the 
timber eupport the Comstock mines for 
years fiver an example of the 


by 


for 


wood 


iwelve 


6flect of heavy pressure on wood fbra It 
is wo bard that annot be cut witha 
knife, And one of }ts ides is polished from 


the squeezing it bas undergone, Yellow 
pine, from the lower levels of the Gom- 
stock, has been 


*) compressed by the 
SnOrTmous Weight that its density exceeds 
that of lignum vites 

MORTAR —The use of brick-<tust mortar 
a* # Substitute for 


hydraulic cement is 
now recommended on the best engineer- 
ing authority, @xperiments made with 


mixturema of brick dust and quicklime 
showing that blocks of one half inch in 
thickness, afler tuimersion in water for 


four imontha, bore without crushing, 
Crumbbog, or splitting, a pressure of 1500 
Ibe. per square inch, The use of brick- 
dust mixed with limeand sand ts said to 
be generally and successfully practised in 
the Spanish dominions, and ta stated to be 
in all respects superior to the best cement 
in the construction of culverts, draing, 
tanks, or ciaterns, 


Farm ‘and ibarden. 


In SUN LAIN 


techinery to beaut 


AND lhonm'’t allow farm 
the sun and rain. 


cots lo protect 


it 
' 


it will pay tn doliaraar f 


them frou the elements, 


SHEEP Sheep wi find something on 
| walenmost any held, and will pot allow @e 
single young wee to esbape. They are 
Valuaole a8 Keavangers aod a few aheep 
4hicaticdd te Kept onevery far 
PLANS The most teoder varieties of 
conprorvatory plants should be brought to 
the conservatory or window garden quite 
fariy, where they will be outlol the reach 
f frost, and ean become aceustomed to 
their winter quarters before the fires are 
atartod, 
fits During the suuimer monthe the 
inely powoered dust from the road bed 
‘ a t i it * i= Will te 
f i ! hen t me here il ean be 
placed in sta vy DbORes ©® used as dust 
ba ‘ j ‘ 1 "4 t ‘Trina ie Ver 
nent ql ten itt re ‘ aim rb the au 
ue sat HAUTE Lee cD pave, 
foto W RATHER ‘ r’acow out of 
& Wall bar Lory nd below, 
weather, iat bool ter tlo ler marrow, and 
alla r A Nee) Oss OKT l:ture of fom! to 
sUppLy a hea ‘ i -lab.e was doing 
for nothing Milk giving calis forare 
xed cond not lie ayete and pinch- 
ing Cold demands just the revers® as milk 
KIVine beneDoence giving, and Oghting 
< ‘ fy ee “i & 18 Keeping 
¢ t K et toe tl. & peall. 
Lie SOR IN oT! ham iuere is no 
‘ jis (ve ta full com- 
| ein.06! ! Ww a) 4 ti. lewurers 
aud ne ea of % ts wi they have 
r ween t ‘ ‘ - sa. at. A, 
’ ‘ fn , a — in 
‘ ‘ ai* mic t 
toatl there 
are “ : nay 
bal ea] 
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Good Kut Not Liked. 

Before we look more closely into the 
reasons why there are a number of un 
doubtedly good people who are uot 
liked, there is one general 


that may be met by anticipation. Are 
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are just as truly a good part of life as 
the earnest and forceful and sober, was 
a yreat spur to men, and made them 
splendid heroes; but even then, when 
life was sterner, joyiess, and fanatical, 


_the spirit that we are describing could 


_ who harbors it, 


not have been really popular, and now 


itis obviously out of date, and men will 


not concede its rigid demands. 

A temper of th» kind we have de- 
scribed has a bad effect upon the man 
Although he may de- 
wire to be the humblest of creatures, 
and may see his own shortcomings as 
clearly as he sees those of other men, 
he can hardly avoid feeling a sense of 
the inferiority of the cheerful world 


which seems to him to be constantly 


Draft, | 


and carelesely going wrong. If he was 
not somewhat deficient in the finer feel- 
ings, to begin with, they become dead- 
ened under the exactions of his prin- 
Ciples. 

A few truths assume an exaggerated 


| importance, and the rest suffer propor- 


objection | 


mot such criticisms of well-meaning peo- | 


ple who are somewhat unlovely in their 
ways instances of want of charity ? 

To that we may reply that, be as 
charitable as you please, make all pos- 
sible allowances, blind your eyes to 
weaknesses of temperament and train 
ing, still the fact remains that uncon 
sciously the very virtucs of certain peo- 
ple make them hard and repellent, dis- 
ayreeabie and cheerless. 

We do not deny that there is a kerne: 
of real goodness underneath the hard 
and jagged shell of their aggressive 
virtues. But charity itself ought not to 
call for silence upon faults obvious to 
every one except the sufferer, and, if 
only half a dozen of the unsympathetic 
are led, by reading this essay, to ques- 
tion themselves and ask whether they 
are Or are Dot ungracious and stunted 
in their nature, notwithstanding all their 
good wishes and sterling principles, our 
end will have been served, and we shall 
be content to risk the charge of want ot 
charity. 

The general fault observable in most 
of the good people who are not hked is 
a narrowness of mind, with a retinue of 
weaknesses in its wake. They hold so 
exactly and sternly all their beliefs, 
within so clearly marked a circumfer- 
ence of opinion, that wickedness lies on 
the other side of the line. 

Truth is quite plain to them, and they 
do not see why it should not be as 
easily grasped by everybody else. They 
are perfectly satisfied that they under- 
stand all about it; they 
for hesitation or litaitations or tender 
treatment of hary error. To be 
ent from them is to be in some sense an 
opponent, and to be an opponent is to 
be in a very serious condition, 

This frame of mind leads naturally to 


see bo Tresson 


| 





tionately. The graces of life are to him 
ot comparatively slight account. He 
sees things in false relations, constructs 
sham virlues, is alarmed at sham faults, 
and is so convinced and earnest withal 
tiat he impinges on his neighbors at 
many points, 

What wonder that they find him an 
uncomfortable companion and associate? 
Fis consistency aud integrity are ad- 
mired by the general public, by friends 
wiio watch him trom a distance or read 
his speeches in the newspapers, and, in 
its way, this inflexibility is admirable; 
but people who get to know the man 
better, who live with him day by day 
and ieel the friction of character, like 
him less and less. 

The thought of him becomes to them 
synonymous with grim discomfort; and, 
if they are accustomed to plain speak- 
ing, and have no cause for keeping 
silenee, they will probably from time to 
time relieve their surcharged feelings in 
the words of the impulsive reporter, ‘1 
hate him; and, if he is a good man, give 
me bad men to live with !”’ 

(oe of the weaknesses of the guod 
people who are not liked is that they 
are always putting other folk right. 
Now goodness should shine with its 
ewn light before men naturally; it 
should be a pervading influence. There 
is no need for it to be thrust into peo- 
ple’s faces, or to be used after the fash- 
ion of the cynic's lantern—to find an 
honest man. 

The goodness that discounts itself— 


ering—is very similar to the energy of 
the obtrusive housewife, who is always 
polishing something, or having a grand 


laundry junketing in the back premises, 


which 


differ- | 


severity of judgment, austerity of be- | 


havior, and quickness and certainty in 
moral disapprobation, 
mensely the number of faults to which 


mankind is prone, and it would bea 


paltering with truth to look upon faults 
as trivial. 

So people who are brought into con- 
tact with the rigidly virtuous tind them- 
selve constantly on the strain, unless 
they are content to fee! without resent- 
ment that they are under the disap- 
proving eyes of observing and relentless 
judges. The fatal objection to this ex- 
acting goodness is that those who suffer 
from it are convinced that these good 
men are not the best of men, have not 
a plethora of the virtues, but, on the 
contrary, lacking many quali- 
ties that, under a broader view, are 


are iD 
not 


f secondary importance. 

Puritanism has cd lis 
stern acting the days before 
men had come to see, in this country, 


that joy and relaxation and the artistic 


me noble deeds 


span, iD 


It increases im- | 





Steams the whole house, or 


“turning out’ some of the rooms, and 








fussy. 
it is better tor well-meaning people who 
are trying to do good to be self-conscious 
and introspective or not. The best of 
all men are good without having anxious 
thoughts of goodness. 

To such introspection is needless. But 
some there are who, meaning well, 
would come far nearer realizing their 
hopes and ideals if they would ask 
themselves whether by their manner, 
by their fussy interference, or their hard 
exacting virtue, or their austere disre- 
gard of the feelings of others, they are 
not driving people into an antagonistic 
frame of mind towards the goodness 
they hope to recommend. The good 
man who is not liked may be sure that 
somewhere in his character there is a 
hidden mistake. 


a ee te 

Iy¥ a man cannot be really loyal to 
truth without sympathy, neither can he 
be truly kind and generous without 
truthfulness. For, if he weakly yields 
to every one, right or wrong, and is 
what Emerson calls ‘‘a mush of conces. 
sion,”’ be is not really helping or 
strengthening or elevating any one; he 
is Only indulging his own ease by giving 
some one a cheap, unwholesome, and 
transitory pleasure. The courage of 
truthfulness is one of the firmest found- 
ations of all worthy friendship. 

CHILDREN are often trained to expect 
only an unbroken series of enjoyments, 
and to feel defrauded and astonished 
when anything unpleasant interferes 
with their pleasures. Thus they grow 
up quite unable to bear the inevitable 
burdens of life or to cope with its ills, 
All power comes by exercise, and the 
power of endurance is no exception. 
To learn to endure bravely, to bear pa- 
tiently, to suffer, if need be, heroically, 
is one of the most important parts of a 
youth’s education. 

HEALTH is the one thing needtul; 
therefore no pains, expense, self-denial, 
or restraint to which we submit for the 
sake of it is too great. Whether it re- 
quires us to relinquish lucrative situa- 
tions, to abetain from favorite indul- 
gences, to control intemperate passione, 
or undergo tedious regimens—whatever 
difficulties it lays us under,a man who 
pursues his happiness rationally and 
resolutely will be content to submit. 





WHEN a man thinks that nobody 


| cares for him, and that he is alone in a 
and that we are rather ruetully consid- | 


cold and seltish world, he would do well 
to ask himself this question, ‘‘What 


_ have I done to make any one care for 


whose halls and carpets and housebold | 
}eflects are so clean, except when they | 


is the disorder of 


in 


being cleansed | 


anew, that nobody dares to have the | 


proper use of them. Such women are 
relish in 
our admiration of them. 

Perhaps in the next house you will 
never see Cleaning going on, and yet it 
will be clean; and it will be homely and 
restful—a place for use—and, filling it 
with an abiding satisfaction, though 
without obtrusiveness, there will be a 
womanly presence. Is there not in this 
contrast a true similitude of the good- 
ness that flouts and buflets you into 


me, and to warm the world with faith 
and generosity ?*? It is generally the 
case that those who complain the most 
have done the least. 

A GREAT, a good and a right mind is 
a kind of divinity lodged in flesh, and 
may be the blessing of a slave as well 


_as of a prince; it came from heaven 
_- 4 le vi . i : 
mo doubt splendid housewives; but there 


' are a hardness and a want of 


and to heaven it must return; and it is 


a kind of heavenly felicity which a pure 
and virtuous mind enjoys, in some de- 


recognizing it, and the goodness that | 
crows upon you like the dawning light 


or the sense of spring ? 

We are not arguing that goodness, if 
it is to be liked, must be silky and ac- 
commodating. No small part of the 
goodness that is most universally ad- 
mired and loved is strong, inflexible, 
even rugged and gnarled. But it is 

tl Aggressively Worrying. 

A 
self-contained, and yet be popular, be- 
cause it is known that beneath an un- 
attractive appearance there is sterling 
worth. 


abc 


man may be silent, independent, 


gree, even upon earth. 

THE consciousness of work well done 
increases self-respect, stimulates the 
energies, elevates the aims, and exalts 
the character of the worker. While he 
is striving to accomplish some good in 
the world, @ reactive good is entering 
into his own lite and being. 

DUTY stands for the most part close 
at hand, unobscured, simple, immediate. 
If any man has the will to hear her 
voice, to him is she willing to enter and 
to be his ready guest. 





THE true way to gain influence over | 


our fellow-men is 


is to have charity to- 
them. 


—- . 
ward A kind act never stops 


Yr) ne Ismael : 
paying rich dividends. 





MEN of the noblest disposition think 


: ' _ themselves happiest when others share | 
His unsocial qualities are kept | their happiness with them. 





| world contains full accounts of simiua! 


im ihe background, because he is not CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 
It is not easy to decide whether ' 





W. H. G—Men who marry sisters are in 
courtesy called brothers-tn-law; bat in potnt 
of fact they are brothers in-law to the sisters 
only. They themselves are not related by the 
marriage. 

D. D.—When feeding the stride of the 
ostrich is from 20 to 2 inches; when walking, 
but not feeding, 26 inches; and when terrified 
from 11 to 14 feet. Taking 12 feet as the aver. 
age stride, they would accomplish 23 miles an 
hour. 


L L D.--Rost may generally be re 
moved from steel by immersing the article in 
paraffin ofl fora few days. When rubbed of 
use emery paper to give it a polish. If the 
rust be of long standing and deep-seated, the 
article should be refinished. 

Lena.—Stains in marble caused by oil 
can be removed by applying common clay 
saturated with bonzine. If the grease has re. 
mained some time it will have become 
acidulated, and may injure the polish, but the 
stain will be removed. 


R. B. L.—A thoroughbred horse in Eng. 
land, accoriling to & sporting authority, is 
one, technically speaking, whose pedigree 
can be traced in every line of primogentture 
to oriental ancestors; brt a different rule has 
been adopted in the United States, where a 
horse is now regarded asa thoroughbred who 
has five crosses of pure blood. 


J. C—Mummers are rarely heard cf 
now. They were a Christmas institution in 
country places fifty years ago. They were 
bands of country folks who dressed them. 
selves up and went singing and acting a rude 
sort of drama, of which the origin ts not very 
clear. Some persons consider it to be the 
story of St. George and the Dragon. 


ATKINS —If the engagement has sires 
been broken off, it is certainly foolish to meet 
the young man in the way youdo. Unless 
you renew the engagementin a proper man- 
ner, you should have nothing more to do with 
him. You really should be the best judge of 
your own feelings. We venture te think, 
however, that you would soon recover from 
his loss. 

Eusizk.—Use your own judgment in the 
matter. If heis all your fancy paints him, 
he might make a good husband, but martrt- 
mnony is such «a practical undertaking that it 
would be well to find out whether his clatms 
lor preference are based solely upon good 
leoks and pleasing manners. These do not 
pass as “money of the realin,” when groceries 
and other housekeeping necessities are to be 
purchased. 

F,. F. N.—A gibbon is s genus of ape 
sometimes called wood-walkers from their 
extraordinary agility in swinging from tree 
to tree. They seem to form a connecting 
link between the apes and the baboons. In 
height they seldom exceed four feet. Their 
arms reach to the ground, and when extended 
are twice the length of their bodies. They 
generally live in pairs. They are inhabitants 
of Malacca and Stam. 

SoutTH.—You inquire as to the antben- 
ticity of Mother Shipton’s prophecy. The 
worthy named flourished in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and ts said to have fore. 
told the death of Wolsey, who threatened to 
burn her for the prediction. There ts nothing 
resembling the “prophecy” recently attri 
buted to ber in the story of her life and pre 
dictions published in 1641, or tn that dated 
1797. The doggerel soid as hers is a clumsy 
imitation of the peculiarities of tne verses 
published as hers at the dates named. Prob 
ably the old lady had nothing to do with 
either of the com positions. 


R. L R —It is commonly supposed that 
the sudden and complete treezing of lakes 
and water-courses—not an infrequent occur- 
rence in northern regions—must necessarily 
be futul to all their inhabitants. Recent e.- 
periments by a French scientist have proved 
this to be an error, He cooled the water ip an 
aquarium containing live carp to different de 
grees below freezing. At 0 deg. C. the fishes 
seemed to fall asleep, but were not frozen. 
At—3 deg. they were apparently dead, but re 
tained their flexibility. The water Leing then 
gradually warmed, they revived, began to 
swim, and showed no signs of suffering. This 
would indicate that the polar seas, whose 
temperature never falls below 3 deg. ©.. may 
be a congenital abode for creatures inured to 
this degree of cold. 


ReaveR.— Do you think it is the duty of 
every man who comes into the world, or your 
own duty, to get a clear concepticn of the 
scheme of things, anda complete philosophy 
into which all happenings will neatly at 
The itnequulities of personal power, of oppor 
tunity, of wealth, of temptation, and the 
problems of sin and pain which we fod to 
grained in the very natare of things, may 
worry every successive generation that likes 
to fret and fume over the matter. Can you 
not take things as they are, to begin with? 
Keligion gives no promise of surcease from 
trouble. Its prime value is in enabling men 
and women to “bear the ills they have "—tbe 
martyr to endure, and not to question oF de 
mand a cessation of his sufferings. Ibe man 
who begins his study of religion by mak!Dé 
himeelf a critic of God from the first, sssulm- 
ing that his own slender stock of kn age 
gathered during the few ex)" ri 


wit 


precariousl; 


mental years of his lite, is adequate 
raigning the Eternal, is not likeiy “ &* 
much satisfaction. The literature r 


tioning by the wisest of men, and poet! ; 
pression of the profonnd forlornness to 8: 
it leads. You will not by your searchings un 


ravel “the master knot of human fate.” 





THE WAY 10 MY HEART. 


BY D H © 





The way ts long enda winding way, 
Thickset with briars and flowering thorn; 
Turn not aside from the light of day 
To tts shades forlorn 


Yet if you dare you may crn-h and kil! 
The weeds ,and tne 
part, 
And traverse through solitudes lone and still 
The way to my heart. 


blossoming brambles 


Bat what ff you find when the jon: ney’s done, 
And the night-wind tosses your jocks about, 
Andthe hills are gray, and the 
sun 
Has died, and the stars are out— 


pale tressed 


Phat where you might tn the days gone by 
ifave found a palace of love aud might, 
\ heap of ruins upbratd the sky 
And the pitiless : 


ight * 
“U- 





At Last. 


BY “RITA ”’ 





ryv\HiE early shadows were cool and dewy 
There was all sun:imer’s warnmib and 
fragrance in the eir, and 
promise of further beauty in 
nooks where the rich sunlight 
living rays. 
rhe bouse itself 


aDundant 
tbe ygardsn 
poured its 
stood 


apart from 


plantation, and only from its upper win- 





the 


’ i 
dows could the cabins of the negro quarters | 


be seen. 
li wai not a iarge house, though lke 
most Virginian dwellings it showed an 


ambitious tendency towards the architec 
ture of the “mansion.”’ Trees were about 
it in plenty, standing im irreguiar lines or 
shady groups, 

Trees old and young, Sliyht and inassive, 
ornamental or iniposing, but alway* im- 
pressing themselves upon the eye, and 
“uggestive of that cool sade and repose so 
dear to the beart that ioves 
at homeé with ber in all her moods. 

It was asad and very trouble: 
that bad at last found refuge here. 


Nature and ia 


heert 
The 
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the presence and voice of one on whom 
his chiidish heart had lavished a wealth of 
adoring affection such as his timid, sad 
faced mother had never inspired. 

This preeence—known by the name of 
‘“father’’—a presence gay, jJoyuus, debon- 
nair, lavish of gifts carciess, careesing, de- 
lightful, hed suddenly vanished from his 
life; and the loss bad meant for him a sor 
row 80 deep, a trial so great, that it hed af 
fected bis wholes pature from that bour. 

What can death mean tos young child, 
Savé some chill and abstract shadow fal! 
ing between it and its cherished desires— 
bringing darkoess and silence where all 
was lightand sound ? 

Gradually, as the brain awoke, as life 
became a reality, fail of pitiful triais, and 
shadowed by unappeased bodily wants 
that were only answered by his mother’s 
tears, Stephen Teliant began to attribute 
ail such trials and 
of his father. 

lt was a subject which his mother avoid 
éd discussing wit! 


discomforts to this loss 


him—one from 
she visibly shrank, and the resuit 


which 


of her 


reticence was to make the boy still more 
interested in the sut ject 
It was of this subject bis mind was full, 


as on this summer 
eyes awept frou 


morning his 


Pont « { 


sombre 
point to 
rounding landscape, 

It was on bis Own doubts and misery his 
uble 


beart brooded, d fostered 


by super 
stition ands morbid habit of intre spec 
tion, a8 well as by the curions lore ana 
| cult studies be had so lorg parsued. 
A light step aroused him from his ab 
straction. A hand touched his arm 
‘Stephen,’ seid his mother’s voice, “| 
wanted to tell you that your Aunt Althea 
has al last consented to come to us I 
hought you would be pleased She has 
put it off so often.” 
Hoe glanced atthe appealing face. His 
own was slightly stirred and moved as if 
by some inward emotion 


heart of a Woman sorely tried—one who | 


had learnt the meaning of derolation to its 
lullest extent. 


“J am very glad,” he said 


presently 


“When will she be here?” 

“To-day, perhaps. Tomorrow at the 
latest. Stephen,’’ and again she touched 
his arm in that appealing way, 1 hope 

you will bot be too much influenced by 


There are women who regard sorrow as | 


& vague suggestion of what ‘may be.’”’ 
There are others to whom it has become a 
reality in early life, and whose steps it has 
dogged with relentiess zeal. 

To this latter class belonged Anne Du- 
maresg ué—mistress of this old Virginian 


mansion, the beautiful and adored wile of | 


Max Dumaresque, its owner, and mother 
of the merry noisy twins, who were at 
once the tormentand delight of everyone 
on the estate of Felicite. 
Besides these twins, Anne 
had a son—the cilspring of 
riage—who was now twenty 
He 


rose 


Dumaresy ue 
a former mar- 
years of age. 
mew hat mo- 
struse and 
» solitude—and 
(a@ bocK In bis hand, 


ul 


Was a handsome | 
youth, addicted 
vere studies—much given t 


rarely seen withou 


tk t 40- 


His mother seemed a!ways to regara 
bing with a delerence timid and apolo 
getic. He appeared to siand in her sight 


8S ORE apart from and yet important in her 
life, to whom, in fact, that life in 
perous tranquliity was ever cfft 
43 4D spology, Or au appeal. 

Phe strange position which his 
héid in the househ« which had 
often perplexed Max Dumaresque, but tne 
Flighteat hint of b i 
Quiry as to ils causes, so distur! 


its pros 
ring liseli! 


ste Pp sOn 
Was OG 


BUC perp.exily, Or iL- 


ec bis wile, 
that the good humored, 6esy-going Virgin 
jan had long ceased to notice, or 

upon it. 

It was the oné shadow upon his 
happiness, but a shadow too light and in- 
consequent to trouble bim very much. 

If the boy was gloomy and absorbed, or 
discontented with bis position here, why, 
there was uo usé troubling one’s head 
aboutit. Youth was full of vagaries, and 
rm ust settle its reai or fancieu wrongs Lo its 
Own satisfaction. 

On this summer morning, 
light and shadow played at will! 
thé smooth lawn, the wealih o! 


remark 


pe 


rfect 
i 


whiie yet 
&.. OVEr 


roses, tue 


tangled alleys of wild peach sod magnolia, 
Stephen Tellant sicod on the grassy 
Swaerd, end iccked with smbre eyes 
and drawn brows over the bcautifal 
scene. 
As usual,a book wasin his , but 
his eyes were indifferent t Ss peyes, and 
8 thoughts pre pied Ly a sul that 
ate ha 4 
Ww ‘ 
am 
ea Dim back t! igh a passage of 
time to those early years when life had 
been toiisome—hbard—a thing of bitterness 


and shame; and yet again further bac<, io 


what she says on—on that subjoet 


“It is not wise or right, or heaithy, so tt 
be 


They koe; 


se¢ins to meé, to attempt to iif’ the wel! 


Lween the dead and ourrelves 


their secrets till we jomn theai—they have 
done their work and——”’ 

“Mother,” he interrupted coidiy, “it is 
| nasless to discuss thia matter; we should 


it. There 


never agrees upon is un a’ sa 
deep seated prejudice against any new 
theory Nothing in thia world has been 
tat git or believes! withoutthe teacoers’ 


seculion., 


aaflering Or per 


“Noone n We that betler then Aun 
Althea, She as ied astrange iife as her 
letters Lave told ua, but we 560 SO 
gifted, so brilliant s intelligent, would 
pot suffer hes iipment # waved by 
uiere ont Usl@sti;, Ler Lie ~ 7 weli 
balanced tor that’ 

“] know you believe in her and ail her 
strange doctrines murmured Mrs. bu 


maresqgue, bervously lasping and un- 
Clasping her sieuder hugers 

‘}otten wish that I bad not ‘left Be 
much to ber intueneée—at that mos ; 
press * e pe oad I fe ~ \ 
are (uict alip i 

itil is chang ‘ r r eper thing 
Lhap Wel po cai 
this i s au t ib} ty P ‘ I 
the expression Of Seif tual It envy ms p 
place hat Seil On @ Palliacié a! O°G i's BuUrFr- 
roundings abd try to free icir ithe trau 
meis of imposed Conditions, tre ! am 
very thankful I am = CoRo ged ea 
auswered. 

“This life is ne ooly a painful, yet e 
necessary jr ballol for tlie future W é 
are sO api to 1086 Bight of that, and pia 
all hopes and ambitions In jJusttue & 
present of human existence,’ 

Aone Dumaresque 4ighed, 

‘Phat ia just what , i Aunt Althea 
says. I confess lam not sshamed of ict 
ting minysel! be meéreiy happy, Stephen ] 
bave nad my Cark Lours, a! ny 4 
and this prese¢ peace aud comfort is very 
sweet lO ne 

‘\ Beca rt “ , 

: “ ‘ 

Sa é ns : 

‘ n k as 

4 
Fortunateiy 1 ca ‘ 

‘Bat, Stephen she sa wi ériny . 

who does? T ré is f Irse, a life Le 





the sur- 


} 


yond 


ence.’’ 


-® luller aud we 

“or which,” he said scornfuily, ‘‘uen 
fit themselves here by giving rein to every 
bestial enjoyment, every ignobie passion 
every selfish desire, yet expoct by 
alchemy of acreed, or afitof death bed 
remorse, to transformed int» 
Entity capable of enjoying such a 
you describe, 

“Mother, do we ever think ! 
the Borderland is If oe 
we treat life asthe irresponsible, iimited, 
sensuous thing the world bas made of it? 

Poor Mrs, Dumaresque paled and shiv 


be as new 


life aa 
OW near 


to ua? , how can 


ered as she stocd there in the giowir 
morning light. He was terrivie, this. 
of bers, 

He made his own existence ré 
enough by his fancies and theories; | 
surely he might leave her tin peaos lo er 
Joy the good gifts Fate bad at |e e ’ 


éred upon ber 
Unable to 
she made some 


aoawer thal isat outihurs 
hurried 


turned to the house, 


ere 


ine 


iO4VINg Lin Wilh his 


aunt’s letter io his band 


Stephen strolied down the shady ave 


nue, reading as he went if there was one 


being on thé facs ofthe earth wt i 
Strange gioomy youth ioved, it was his 
Aunt Althea, 

She was bis father’s sister, and mius f 


his boy hie “i had heen passed under her 


care, When the cloud bung bea* ent ver 
his mother’s life. 
Sbe lived now at W ashiougton w here 


She supported herseil! 
shit 


by leaching amd is 
turing. 


Dau never ttarried, t! nl 
ee had been fair enough and gti i 
enough to win favor ino Inany meus 
sight. 

Kot #be al Ways maintalued tiat 10 baa 
no vocation for witehood. Sus per P 
to be free and untraminelled, ane t li.6 
her own life as seerued best t er. iu 
America A Woman Cat do this and 3 
Will say a word against her for ao d al 

Pherefore, Althea ‘Tellant hae selected 
her ownh AOUCIOLY, oOliowed lhe bent «af ber 
Own tuciinaliook, ane pursued w jae 
elonale zeal apd caliing that apjpeated 
her intellect, intoxicated her fancy or 
promised lo satisty her inquiring and ever 
ToOSli@ss mind. 

She was @ firm believer in s-enlied 
Bypirilua@ilsin iii isn LO Ray ae co 
GC lumunicatior bel Ween beings t ie 
other worid and tihose eti ‘ atfeeed to this 
inalerial plane 

For years su6 bad invesitgated thus 
ject Wilh Cios6 and ut flaw Zi, i 
Ing lO S@}araiG Loe poe i hais emented 
frow @ possibiity of teu] m os ii.@ 
part olits representator ria 
Of rusu.ia lf i arity | 
tru “~ r ‘ 

2 a, sift ‘ 

“i i j x fa 
tr ‘ } 4 i 
tha ~ j f i ‘ 
i fil ' i, ’ ‘ 
Wi iat t i 
t al it 

Lif A i wt 
wouldt ach re « 

«1 Lhe ep 1» F 
hier li t 
wis - 
hu 
Wa 
[rit i 

I ‘ 
sy * ~ t *} a) 
> i¢ “ 4 

sy is an » °J J 

with aif 
t i vt , ¢ ‘ 
i @ries thal i * € f 
nop “j.t rts pe 
Lint y te " 

i ail i r 

} ‘ a 
. “wea “a ® £ 
pou} 
wil i s ; 
oa pt 4 
. « i 
i 
XZ . 
A 
i ’ ‘ » 
iif 
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".@rTreceivecd, and the pa of the manti- 
but she told 
no third person of thom, as «he had a bhor- 
ror of publicity, and a dread of the perse- 
and curtomity vulgar pursuit 


id cail hereelf, were 


re 


festations ehe wilnessed, 


cutior and 


S08 weet down upon 


| these facts ever known, 


It waesto thie singular character that 
Stephen Tellant bad confided much of hia 
own perplexities, and to whom he owed, 
in @ wreat 


ineéasure, much of his strange 


en ihusiasms and sub 
atdoa 


seives to the study of the young 


acquaintance with 


jecis th not usually commend them- 


20 RepPLUp & Constant correspond 


eooe &.nece he had returned to his mothers 
root, thougb for years they had not met 
Vi KoOOWledge tbat at last ahe waa to 


Pay a.0Ong promised 


Viell, Wes sullicient to 


and often postponed 
; 


rouse the young 


van from bis usual siate of gloomy seif- 
abecrplion, end ae he wandered now 
through the beautiful grounds of Felicite, 
sipind gave iliself upto this one sab 
Nhe will surely beabie to net ny doubta 
ul rest He said to biiosell, “To explain 
the meaning of tt} haunting vision that 
is ine tl mie perplexes me | dare 
b epemk of it t youe, ye he Pri eof 
rm mark oeeif wee never more fataily 
pursued b rime@uting phantom, tnan I 
ave been by thi 6” 
i ‘ nar of ‘ soe day, Ailheoa 
oo arrive at Feiiciten. The charm of 
i senee brought a» quite novel feel- 
ing CleXbiliaration and excitement to the 
sie Ne 
_ was so Tullo! iifeand energy thet 
her Very enthusiasms ceased to be irra- 
thona wien Conveyed in the glowing 
words that prang #0 naturally to her 


s jersmrewmend to the full that wifi of elo 
ju * wi u, When allied to personal 
magiueti« rakes an Orator irresiatibie, 
N - Fipraker or yroeat actor is 
ever wi iL tots gilt. 

* The “sol Allien Tellant’s iectures 
ial less due to their subjeeis than to 
tte Fy tiie t irer, and belore din 
ner ¥ ov thet migthtatl Fevecite, overy 
bed dvaiofthe partly was quite willing 
t in “ide previous prejudices, and 
auret at, alter all, ibere might be a great 
eal ti nh #)iriteslism than they bad 
ever suppomed 
anol inere conjecture,’ she said, “I 
tak only « what | know and have 
proved There are niany faleo leaciers, 

t« ne reciy 4 4a tiuth ¢ remuita, 
; Vili s i vt ¥ liewseen!l o 
] t @ai ol trickery bul,onm the 

er ' : s sph ! that ren 
b , 
i io“ a! Sj pear 
apain ? anne 4x 
ie a bul io,’ she 
A ‘ ‘ imiind you oniy 
‘ i fi al iis Chin 
“ rs miti,@al 
jue newlial pale 
¢ ‘ y Alaris the 
‘ " ' ‘ j pace the 
! tial we have 
z ‘ » tiimt 
! 7) ‘ irie= 
y i it 4a 
‘ i 
- yr : 
' len 
“ ‘ rie f inveati 
x 
»?” inquired 
i iti subject 
anu | silive 
‘ ‘ ve | wiven 
) (Cmie for 
‘ then ana 
a 2. v sued 
qe x awe 
‘ ‘ wt i cv the 
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awered. “Kach time I have sprung up, 
wide awake, and seen the same figure and 
heard the same voice. His figure, Aunt 
Althes, and bis voice—essying only those 
words I have told you: ‘My son, I live 
We shall meet again.’”’ 

“But, Stephen,”’ she ssid impressively, 
“you know ths cannot te true He is 
dead—he died years ago. My dear hoy, 
this is only a morbid fancy of your own, 
born of broodiog on one idea. 

“An for the dream or vision repeating it- 
aolf, that ia not singular et all. A fixed 
impression often produces euch & result. 
Come," she added persuasively, ‘try and 
abake off this mortid fancy, or you will 
become a second Hamiet You have said 
nothing of it to your mother, I hope?” 

“Of course not,’ he answered gloomily. 
“It would only distarb ber. She could 
not bave loved bim, or she wonld not so 
soon have forgotten his memory!’ 

The pale face by his side Nushed slightly. 
A momentary indignation thrilled ber 
voice as she sald : 

‘Stephen, your father was as dear to her 
as to yourself, once. Kut be forfeited all 
eateem and respect by his own conduct. 
You were too young t» understand what 
sins he con: mitted — what shame he brought 
on those who loved him. You have 
always chosen to idolize his memory, and 
we allowed you to do #0, but when you 
blame your mother for a course of condust 
that | frankly and gladly advised, 1 feel | 
must «peak the trath to you—at laat.”’ 

He raised bie hand with a nervous ges- 


ture. 
“Do not tell me more,”” be aaid. “The 


faith of years ia hard to shake. He lives 
in my memory ae something very <differ- 
ent to what your words convey. He was 
the idol of my ebildieh heart, and I—at 
least—-would believe in him etili.”’ 

Mhe sighed deeply, and again placing 
her hand within his ars, paced siowly to 
and fro, under the arching trees. 

“Do you really believe in this dream of 
yours, Stephen ?" she asked at Imat. “Or 
in It that you wish to believe?’ 

“Ll am as sure of ite reality a«# I am of 
my own,” he satd selemniy. “Nothing 
will convince me that he ix dead unlens’’ 
. he paused—ae slight shiver ran 
through bis frame, and his arm trembled 
beneath her light touch. “I nless’’—he 
went on with an effort—“!l had proof of 
hin existence In another world. Among 
all those beings you have seen, and 
apoken to, Aunt Althea, why bas he never 
appeared? Have you never sought any 
communication with bim 7’ 

“You,” she esid quietly. “Often, 
Stephen, but without success, Yet that 
does not surprise me, knowing, as I do, 

) «difficulties that have to be encountered 
Oe both sides before it is possibie to obtain 
satiafactory resulta 

“If thie world t# large enough to lose 
oneself in, to sink one’s individuaiity as 
a rain dropin the ocean, think how vast 
and extensive is that other from whence 
our spiritual visitors retarn.”’ 

“If t could eee or bear that he had 
given some proof of his inhabiting that 
worid, I might beliewe be was no longer 
in this,” said Stephen gloomily. ‘Surely 
it is strange that among *0 many you 
have reeognized and spoken to, one so 
nearly related has made no sign.’ 

“It is not strange to me," said Althea 
Tellant quietly. “But it would take a 
long Ume to explain the why and where 
tore of this suljeet | have spent many 
years in invemtigations and am still far 
from convinced, 

“lonly know I cannot shut ny eyes to 
the existence of facta which have come 
before them. I know there are sceptics 
whom nothing could con vines even though 
‘one rose from the dead” to give testi 
mony; but I am not prejudiced, neither, 
I fancy, are you." 

“No,” be said, “I aa quite impartial. 
In Nature every fact, however small, is 
significant and Geserves investigaiion. 
Kewides,'’ he added thoughtfully, “I like 
to dwell upon the ides that the borderland 
between life and death i not so far re 


moved,’’ 
Suddenly be paused and icoked down 


farnestiy at the serene aad beautiful face 


by his side 
‘Aunt Althea,” be said earnestiy, “will 


you promime me that if ewer you learn any- 
thing that would set my doubts at rest 
if—ifheshould make any sign, 


such as you say the dead have made again 
nd again, that you will tell me at once?" 
ag promise thet, 7 ngiy,"’ ahe 
anew ered 
Their hands asp’. them fell apart 
Silentiy they tarned and went heck over 
the dew. wet «ward, carrying each the bur 
den of their troubied thoughts 
a . * & . 


Althea Teilant took her month's holiday 
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/and enjoyed it. So did ail with whom 
she lived in the pleasure of those lezy 
| languid summer hours spent in bem- 
| mock or verandah, with nothing harsher 
| or more obtrosive to employ them than 
the perusal of books, the handling of 
dainty neediework, or the desuitory talk 
that the pleasantness of intimacy made 
pleasanter still. 

She did them all good, so they said, and 
hinte st departore were received with 
every form of opposition. 

Stephen aione was quiescent in the 
matter, for the very good and sufficient 
reason that he was to accompany his sunt 
to Washington when #be left Felicite, and 
stay there during the winter for the pur- 
pose of atudy. 

She had suggested this, pointing out 
also the advantages he would derive from 
seeing sometbing of society and life ir the 
brilliant capital, and after brief debate 
Stephen had consented. 

The household at Felicite therefore sus- 
tained both loss and gain when the day 
of Althea Tellant’s departure had at 
last arrived, but both Max Du- 
maresqne and his wife acknowledged to 
each other that they breathed more freely 
and felt life jess melancholy and deprens- 
ing when Stephen no longer made one of 
the family circle, 

When that youth arrived in Washing- 
ton, his aunt found rooms for bim within 
easy distance of her own domicile. She 
wished him to be independent of her ways 
of living and personal surroundings, 
while at the same time leaving him free to 

come and go as he pleased. 

It was a very different life from that 
which he had lived of late, and the re- 
sults could not but be beneficial. Instead 
of brooding over strange ideas, soiving 
problems, and stadying occnit arta, he was 
able to discuss each and all of these sub 
jects with wiser and older minds, 

He dismissed much useless lumber that 
had hampered bis progress hitherto, and 
took up Instead intelligent, if some- 
what combative ideas, that for him had all 
the charm of novelty and the specula- 
tive enticements of the unknown. 

Contradictory as this statement seems, 
it was nevertheless true, for what others 
asserted or verified by personal ex perience 
was often only a complete mystery to 
Stephen Tellant. 

Natisfied that he was interested and oc- 
cupled, and gradually becoming less en. 
grossed, Althea resumed her old life, and 
once more devoted her attention to her 
strange friend, whose magnetic and mys 
tical powers seemed only enhanced by 
reat and change of scene. 

* * * * * * 





One evening when they were discussing 
some of their favorite protiuema, Althea 
was disturbed by the announcement of a 
visitor. 

He refused his name tothe servant, but 
deciared his business was imperative and 
of the greates| importance. Althea was 
about to reply that he must call at a more 
convenient hour, when her friend inter- 
posed, 

She was agitated, and her nervousness 
impressed Althea strangely. 

‘“30,"" she said. “This visit is of the 
highest importance. It t# attended closely 


by death I feel it likes visible pres- 
ence. It bodes both good and ill to those 
you love,”’ 


Althea believed so firmly in Mra, Ka- 
sary'’s powers, that she hesitated no 
longer. She rose, and went straight to 
the parlor, where the visitor was awaiting 
her. 

The first glance at the bronzed and 
bearded face brought only a dim and un- 
comfortable memory of some resem biance 
to another face, but when the man turned 
and spoke her name, the shock was #0 
great that all her selfcommand deserted 
her, and she almost screamed aloud. 

The stranger seized her bands and half 
supported her, while that mastering ter- 
ror confused her startled senses. 

“Havel frightened you so?’ Le maid. 
“Didn't you get my letter? 1 wrote from 
Colorado before | left? I saw yous name 


and I thought I’d like to see you all, and 
hear something of my——”’ 
She made a hurried gesture as if to stay 





| the word. Her white face had a look of 
horror. 

‘After all theaé years,"’ she cried, “after 
your cruelty and desertion, after letting 
us believe you were dead you 
come here—to her! - « Oh, Rieb- 
ardi—haven't you caused us ail misery 
enough 7?’ 

lie shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other. 

“| suppose l was a bed lot,” he said. 


| And I’m rich too, I’ve had an uncom- 

mon stroke of luck, and got more dotlars 
| than [know what to do with. Then 1 
| thought of the boy. Why, he must be 
| grown up now—suocb a canning little chap 
| he was, and 80 fond of me He's theonly 
| critter that was ever that, | often think.” 

The coarse tone and words, the atter 
change a rough and adventurous life bad 
made in him, struck on Althea Tellant’s 
fastidious mind as an added shock. 

The memory of all the grief he had 
brought upon those connected with bim 
was of less account now than the misery 
he had it in his power to bring again 

“Why did you not tell us you were 
alive 7” she asked coldly. 

**] had too good reason to keep it dark,’’ 
he anewered, “and once having put the ses 
between me and those who were so un- 
pleasantiy anxious to keep me ins 
my native land, I was only too glad to 
avail myself of the acciient that an- 
nounced my death, But | and faithfal 
old Potter, escaped froin that fire in the 
(Giambia. Heaven knows where we drifted 
and what we went through—bnut that’s all 
past and over. 

“] made up my mind I'd never retarn 








as giving lectures here in Washington, | 


to England again, and I never 62 pected to 
hear word of any of you,” be added 
hoarseiy. “Then I saw your name ana 
the impulse came over me to seek you 
out, and ask for news of Anne and iittle 
Steve.”’ 

Althea Tellant sank into a chair. Her 
thoughts were all confused. The know! 
edge of what she had to tell—of what he 
must know, sooner or later, appalied her 
with iis threatening of ruin and destruc 
tion to present peace and well-deserved 
happiness, 

‘*You don’t give me a very warm wel- 
come, I must say,’’ remarked her unwel- 
come visitor, as he watched her agitated 
face. 

“Can you expect it?” she asked. ‘Your 
silence for all these years has been pro- 
ductive of a terrible disaster, Anne, be 
lieving you dead, married, married again. 
She is a happy wife and mother. Ali those 
miserable years have veen atoned for, and 
in the midst of her happiness you come 
again as ite destroyer!’’ 

The gloom on his face deepened. ‘Mar. 
ried... "he said. “God! I never 
thought of that—of course, she could not 
know .. . shehada perfect right to 
believe herself free, and yet... ” 
and he laughed brutally, and an evil look 
came into his face, ‘1’ve got the best right 
to her, and I want to see my boy again. 
I’ve got the best right to her, and 1 want 
to see my boy again—my littie Steve. I’ve 
always wanted to get back to him. I’ve 
saved and worked for his sake, that he 
might buy the old place back, lost through 
my folly—and here's this pile of doilars 
ready for him atany momeni. Althea’’— 
and a look of determination came ints his 
ftace—‘‘] must see bim. “I don’t care a 
hang for Année, or her new husband, but 
Stove’s my son, and | mean to have him. 
You know where he is? Tell me—and 
I'l} not trouble you with my unwelcome 
presence again. 

She looked up. The lamplight fell on 
her soft white hair, and the set lines of her 
colorless lips, 

“I will nottell you,” she said. “Your 
presence would only bring shame and sor- 
row upon bis life and that of bis un- 
fortunate mother. Remember I know all. 
The story of your past—the hardships she 
has undergone—the battie you left her to 
fight unaided and alone,”’ 

“She has managed to do very well for 
herself in spite of it,” he answered. “But 
there, I don’t care a rat about her, I want 
to see my boy. I’ve always felt we'd 
meet . . some day.”’ 

“Can you not be satisfied with hesring 
that he is welland happy .. . ibst he 
lives under his mother’s roof with one 
who has been indeed a father to him, and 
is worthy of his deepest love and re- 
spect?’ 

“Which his own father never was—(iod 
knows,” he said with a harsh lsogh. 
“And eo he’s—happy—and the wife toc, 
And I’m not wanted. Poor oid devil 





may-care Dick would have done all of you | 


| a better turn by dying, as you believed, 
than turning up again.”’ 

Again he laughed—but there was no 
mirth in the sound—no mirth in the 
bleared and bloodshot eyes that looked 
from the figure in the chair to the door 


beyond. A mist was before bim. 

The light seemed wavering and un- 
steady. He would like to have isughed 
aloud in mockery of bopes for ever to be 
unfulfilled, in memory of some lingering 
tenderness that in wild scenes, and wilder 


| orgies—and much that was evil in bis 
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from utter vileness, and bis hand from 
crime. 

Bat at present his only feeling was that 
be had made a mistake. That he was not 
wanted. 

That his presence would only bring 
shame and misfortune on those for whom 
thet lingering sperk of tenderness had 
been cherished. So easily it might have 
been fanned intoa purer, brighter flame 

+ «+ « © Casily it was crashed out 
into the dark ness of eternal night, 

“Where sre you going, Dick?’ ssked 
his sister, as suddenly he seized his hat 
and strode towards the door. 

“To the demon for whom I seem best 
suited,” be answered. “I’m not wanted 
by anyoneeise . . . that’s plain!’ 

The door closed on bitter laughter whose 
mockery echoed on her ear, and drowned 
her faint appeal. 

Whatever of hope, or kindliness, or ex- 
pectation hed lived in Richard Tellant’s 
beart died out in that wild laugh, and left 
behind it only the desperate resolve of a 
desperate man. 

* 


” ca * * o 

It wanted half an hour of midnight, and 
Althea Tellant had finished the recital of 
ber visitor's errand and looked anxiously 
at Mra Feesary’s face for sympathy. Its 
gravity added to her self-accusation. 

he could not help feeling thatin her 
anxiety to averta calamity, she had lost 
sight of her brother’s own feelings and 
underrated the importance of his confes 
sion. 

“] wieh I had been kinder,” she le 
mented. ‘Kat he went away so suddenly, 
He did not even insist upon knowing 
where Stephen was, as he might have 
done. And I don’t know where he bas 
gone. I never asked for his address.”’ 

Suddenly a thought flashed across her. 
She looked eagerly at her friend. 

*Coald you follow him?’ 
**Wonild it be possible ?’’ 

Min. Kanary nestied back in her chair 
and heid out her hand. Althea placed her 
own vpon it, and the two women sat there 
silentiy fora moment. Then Mrs. Essary 
cloned her eyes and placed the hand she 
clasped upon her forehead. 

“1 can see streets ... ” she said 
abruptly, “and hurrying fignres, Stay, 
there is one figure, an elderly man . . . 
dark . . . with gray beard and shaggy 
heir . . . I can’t see bis face. Yes... . 
You sre showing it to me. It is like your 
own... butolder,and. .. wicked 
+ and desperate looking.’’ She shud- 
dered convulisivaly. ‘‘Death is very near 
him,”’ she said suddenly. ‘It is in bis 
thoughts now .. . and follows close 
like a shadow. How quickly he 
walks. . . . Oh, now he is stopping. 
it is at a iarge building ... many 
people are about. . . Ab! 1 have jost 
him. I cannot see any longer.”’ 

Her tace looked distressed. Althea Tei- 
lant set quite silent, only throwing the 
whole force of will into the voiceless en- 
treaty of ber mind. 

“Head the name... ” murmured 
Mra, Kesary. “Itisan Hotel. Ab, I can 
see now! Grant’s Hotel. What is this? 
Someone is speaking. ‘Don’t tell Stephen 
- + « Don’t tell Stephen. ... We 
shall meet some day.’ Now itis all dark 
again. I can see no more.”’ 

She sighed heavily, and opened her 
| eyes. The tears were falling down Althes 
| Téeliant’s white cheeks. Terror had over- 
| powered her severely taxed strength. 

“Ob what ought 1 to do. What must ! 
dot’ she cried with sudden helplessness. 
“{ bad no right to stand vetween father 
andson . .. and I promised Stephen—” 

She broke off abruptly. 

“I will go to bim,” she exclaimed with s 
glance at the timepiece. “He shall know 
that his father 1. alive.’’ 

“You sre right,” said Mra. Essary. “It 
‘imiate . . . butthe houseis near. . - 
| and tell him,” she added solemnly, ‘not 
| to delay. Life and death walked band in 
| hand where | followed. Shall I go with 
| you?” she asked. 

“No. There is no need,” answered Al- 

thes hurriedly. ‘It is so short a distance. 
snd if he isin, I have only to de- 
I shall be back here ins 
| quarter of an hour.”’ 
Nhe seized » lace shawli,and threw it 
| over her bead and shoulders. Her white 
bair end ber white face looked ghostly 
agsinet ite shrouding blackness. 

The clocks of the city were striking mid- 
night as she stepped out into the street 
The sound fell on ber ear with startling 
distinctness. So much had happened in *° 
brief aspace of time. 


she said. 
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Not till she stood in Stephen’s presence 
and saw the alarm and anxiety of bis face, 


“But I’ve changed all that now Althea | desperate life—had yet kept his heart | did Althea Tellant fully realize what she 
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bad undertaken. it was hard to put in 
piain and cumprehénsrible words, the 
events and emotions that bad led to this | 
untimely visit. 

Stephen’s excitement was so intense | 
that it incrersed her agitation. 

“Why did you not bring him here? 
. . + Did be not wisb to see met’ 

“You forget,” she answered, “‘tiat | | 
bad your mother to consider. Think of | 
what this news will be for her.” 

He turned very white, 

“My God!” he cried, below his breath. 


“This is awful. . . . What will she 
do?’ 
“If . . . If you exuid persuade your 


father to keep his secret,” faltered Althea. 
“Oh, I know it sounds base to suggest it 
. « +» but we belleved bim dead tor « 
long . . . andbe .. . he was not 
a good man, Stephen. He will tell you se | 
himeelt.’’ 

The young man sat there ailent. his 
head bowed on his arins, He waa doing 
battle with the atrongest feelings in bis 
nature, When at last he lifted his face 
and looked at her, it was coloriess «as 


death, 
“I mnat see him,” he snid, 


wil be to renounce him for ever. You 
are right, Althea. We must keep the ao 
eret from my mother, and beg him to keep 


“hough it 


ittoo, It would kill her, I think, to know 
that ail these years——" He stopped 
abruptly. “It does not boar speaking of. 


Tell me the address, Althea. 
soon as itis daylight.’ 

“EP . . . I think itis Grant’« Hotel,” 
she said hesitatingly. 

‘‘Are you not sure? 
to miss him,” 

“J am almost sure that was what . . 
what he said,”’ she stammered. How 
could she explain that she had come to 
know the address by clairvoyant means? 
He noticed her confusion, but she wa« 
thankful he made no remark upon it. 

That he realized to the uttermost what 
this unexpected resurrection meant, «i - 
could not fail to see. The cloud settles 
more darkly on bis brow. 

The difficulties of the position became 
invested with a tragic meaning that threat 
ened to rob him of sleep or reat, until euch 
time as that once desired, but now 
dreaded, meeting should take place. 

She left him, and went homewarda, 
heavy-hearted and ill at ease. 

Stephen threw himself into a chair by 
the window, resolved to await the dawn of 
the next day in sleepless vigil. But phys! 
cal weakness often tests resolation 
severely, and towards daybreak he fell 
asleep from sheer weariness, 

Excited and unnerved as he had been, it 
was scarcely to be wondered at if the over 
strained brain presented fantastic and di# 
torted imagers whose recurrence rotted 
sleep of its soothing powers. 

At jast he sprang to his feet—a loud ery 
ringing through the silence of the room 
and of the house—ecold dews of terror on 
his brow, and his heart beating wildly and 
astormily. 

A third time bad that dream visited hiv: 
—a third time that figure stood before his 
waking eyes, but now its whole appear 
ance was altered. 

A haggard, white faced man, voireleer 
as the dead, gazed at bim with melancholy 
tenderness, and as he waited, spel! bound, 
for those familiar words, he saw it 
one ghostly band and point to where 
réd blood dripped from 
biesding throat. 


I will go ae 


I should pot jike | 


wre 


raint 
tie 


lis gashed ana 


Then—it was gone. 

The grey dawn filled each nook af 5 
spece; weird shadows drifted ints dark 
ened corners. 

The suniess chill of the winter mors 


laid ita coid breath on him, and sent hon 
Shivering and affrightenéd, to hie eas 
ber beyond. Exhauated and 
threw himself on the bed, longing ony 
for the welcome daylight. 

* o * * 
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At the door of Grant’s Hotel, in —Street, 
an old whitehaired man was #tanding 
His dim eyes gazed up and down the a! 
ready stirring thoroughfare, with the at 
bewildered gaze of one who is #trang*, 
and lonely, and infirm. 

A figure approaching witb horried sens 
paused abruptly and startied him +*' 
more by a question that rang sharp y 06 
his perturbed thoughts. He raived 
eyes to bis interrogator then, witha hia 
ery, staggered back into the 


door 7s 


leéring a denia which his ow terror 
prompted, but whore useles«ness« a 
ever a« he et those esterr | | g 
at tne haggard face 

It was #0 strangely, start giy Y “ 
tuner face, that for a moment ‘ 


and cruel years rolled back, and mets 
showed him only the young master, # 
dearly loved, #0 faithfully served. 


‘Not here? Are you sure?’ persisted 
Wephen Telianw “When did he leave? | 
It is #0 early that——” 

He broke off abruptly. 

*You are lying,” he eaid. 
bis room. J am his son.” 

The olf man bowed bis head and 
wtaggered fee ly up tue broad staircase, 

Already growjs «f pale faced, fright 
ened rervania were yatiered in corridors 
and doorway", *)exking with bated breath 
and shuddering gasps of something dread 
aod terrible that had happened, stamp 
ing the night with horror, and giving to 
the waking day the excitement of a 
tragedy whowe details were but vaguely 
wurinined. 

Stephen followed his conductor to a 
door at the end of the corridor, but in 
sight of the whispering groups who 
watched with renewed curiosity for any 
fresh development of the inystery locked 
within. 

The old man stood aside, and the young 
one passed in. 

The dead weight of fear pressed more 
heavily upon his heart, and there was 
neither sound nor presence in this darkly- 
*llent chamber to give him greeting or re- 
eve that overwhelming pressure. 

involuntarily bis eyes sought the bed. 


“Take me to / 


sd 





What lay there, dimly 
out the truth of hiv 
frur 

With a faint sank 
beoried tis thee in his cold hands, 

Mephen Tellantand his father had met 


outlined, spoke 
vague and 


ery he hertde, and 


at laet 
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W hen a gardener wishes to rear delicate 
plants, be takes care not lo expose them to 
thespenair, He cultivates them under 
giaen. 

Of jate years asomewhalt similar sys'enm 
has come lobe applied to the rearing of 
very delicate infants 

A well known scientist and philanthro- 
pint Paris— M. 
founded an institution for this 
and is the inventor of a curious apparatus, 
by whieh the lives of ever sO wany frail 
and puny children, that must otherwise 
bave perished, bave been saved, 

An Koaglishman recentiy visited M. 
toon'’s Insiliotion, which is eiiuaied on the 
Heulevard Polseoniere, and 
try the founder with a 
View. 

“The system,” remarked M. Lion, ‘has 
heen in operalion ive years, and was fret 
introduced by me at Nice, During this 
pert | have succeeded in saving 72 per 


remiaoing in Lion- 


Purpose, 


special inter 


cont, of he lives intrusted to me, 
“You must know that many children 
are vorn in a half-developed condition, 


and weigh no more than three pounds or 
four pounds, whereas they should weigh, 
in pormea) crcumstarcos, from six pounds 
Witb 
mere ordinary caré, such puny mices can- 


ty weven pounds at the very lenst. 
ner pomeibly live. 

“Jn France, of every $0000 children 
that «re born into the world each yeur, 
1406000 do not survive their birth 
a few bourse or 


atxomt 


more than a few dave. 


There is, therefore, considerable scope for 


the uxe of my invention. More than loo 


(wi ehiidrena year rege tii he waved ty t 


ntry alone,” 
the 


rf thie oe 


nature of inven 


What is 
tice P 


your 


ft is « large case mado of glass and 


n whieh the ecbild lives shut up our 
weight 


treet al 
and 
round the 


t tattains toa nermeal 
Yeu the 
wa ie ot the apartment, through the 
gia door you can the enildren 


“a +e, on their itttle white pillows, 


“Pte af?—With which each 
supplied is filtered fivetimes through co: 


mize, 


6509 cases ranged all 


and 
aoe 


receptacie ia 


ton woo’, sotha’ itis abeolutely pure 

jtts asoraixod to acertaln Léenipera 
ture betore entering the receptacls, and 
anutowaticaily maintained at that degrees 
of best. 

“Keach cameia furlher provided witha 
veotiiation shaft, #0 tbat the air is cou 
atantiy toiling renewed, 

diagram Card placed above Gacl 
receptacie ie very important. It describes 
tise 5 yrems @bich ech child makes fue 
aenpere ‘ fthe body and thatof the 
a a , a x rie ? ‘ 
y da 
‘ 4 
ey 
P 9 
7 arn r yourself You « serve 
- - id has just wakened uy and 


cannot hear it, shut 


- rying, the 


mgh you 


haunting 
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Up ee itiain « gises cuptoard. One of the 
Nurses is coming to take it ont, 

‘Nhe will cover itup and remove it into 
that room with giess waile The room is 
heated to a certain temperature, and there 
the child will be fed and comforted. 
When the nurse bas gt it off to aleep 
again it will te put back into ite case, 

“This is « #peciaily constructed apoon 
for feeding by the nose infants which have 
not yet acquired the power to ewalliow.” 

‘How many children have you here 
onder treatment, and what are they re- 
quired to pay?’ 

“We alwaye bave ten children, but 
being the chiidren of very poor parents 


we exact no payment. We aiso give a 
change of linen to each child that leavers 
the institution. 


“This it a philanthropic movement, but 
in order Ww ecovert.e expenses we ad- 
mit the putiie to see the treatment and 
charge a franc admission. At my inatitu- 
tion at Nice thirty poor children are 
reared at the erst of the municipality.” 

“How about (he parents who can afford 
to pay?’ 

“They have the apparatus sent to their 
own homens, and pay 6) francs a month for 
the hire, The necessity of separating a 
enild from ite mother ia thus avoided,’’ 

“Hut 
poor , 


“No, it in 


thie privilege is denied to the 


net. There are twenty ap- 
paratuses eet apart for the use of the poor 
in their own homee.’’ 

‘Are there any other establishments be- 
sides this and the institution at Nice?” 

“There are tneiitutions at Lyona, Mar- 
seilies and HKerceaux. Through the in- 
fluence of Prot, Virchow, the eminent 
physlologiet, a temporary establishment 
has been opened at the Berlin Extibi- 
tien. 

‘Next year I intend to open an inatitu- 
tlon in Iandon. Here ina photograph, 
taken two and «a half years ago, of a group 
of ehbidren who were reared by meat 
that they areas fine 


You can “ea 


and well developed as any ordinary chil 
y 


bane | 


was favored 
' 


dren.”” 

“Indeed, they are. Mest of them would 

do credit lo « baby ehow th ; 
———— = ae 

Coutts T Fat it —A_ certain 
German whose manner of speaking was 
extremely deliterate, and who disap 
proved of bispetucmity ofany sort in any 
cireursetances, tad an amusing experience 
in «4 restaurant one day, 

Howasa eo i known figure among the 
patrons of this particular establishment, 
as be seldom dined anywhere elxe, and he 
wae generally eerved vy «# waiter who had 
become used to his way of speaking; but 
his order and 


literary 


one Gay &@ Lew Waller look 


brought ie wry 
“J cannot emt thie soup,’ eald the gentle. 


man siowly nol looking up from hie 


priate 


[he an @eized (be soup plate befora the 


customer could finish the sentence, and 
Variiatied witts it 
He reappeared in @# tmmoment with 


another supply of (he ame koup, which 





be placed Velore the gentioman, and then | 


with an anxious 


be the reason 


alood regarding him 


lace, wondering what could 


for the soup remaining uutaeted, 
I cmrsiee fat this soup,’ again slowly 
remal Kent (he titerary man. 

‘Winy not, ain? W hat !# the matter?” 
wtlar “re thie snbappy walter, who had 
been i be Was eerving an tiiiportams 
peract 

l cannot eatthae ip,’’ said the literary 
pentos calmly for the third time, “be 
cause | bave not be yet been provided 


‘ 
ee oe 


life of 
Most of 


fauw Senvicw— The exsence of a 


“ervice « jte foOnecour mitt. 


aura fuli of purpose wh ch we pursue with 
Various degree of energy 
Welntend to ero“ 


Niving, to provide 


for our families, Wo attain some excellence, 


WW) Procure koe pieasure, gain an @du 
cation of @ fortunes, # name Or & Poni- 
tion 

futitiaonly the few who hold all their 


intention# 4ubjeet toone controlling and 
definite purpose win, Ww livealifeof ser- 
Indeed the word iteelf ia Alataatefu! to 


amuse ale it wit! 


molt . eervility and 
thraid ' and Cait ! ous eeif eacrif) 
¥ at © tar hia compulsion can ever 
xtra ‘ ‘ eof the heart and 
f Mivor 4 
—_ > _-_ 
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rh, @ “ por; tand betray herseif 
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At Home and Abroad. 





The ‘Kritieh army retarne for the last 
year show tht the total armed strength of 
the United Kingdom, inciading reserves 
and suxiliaries, wes [43506 officers 
and men. The average strength of thia 
regular army during the year was 220 200, 
the highest for twenty years, and the 
number of punishments inflicted was be 
low the sverage. 

W hen General Kock ner arrived at Louie- 
ville from Indianapolis iateiy, it was no- 
ticed that he did not have his corncob 
pipe. The General and hie pipesre sup 
posed to be inseparable. It ia his constant 
companion. Heecarries it in = cane, eur. 
moanted by astiver handle, which makes 
a receptacie for the pipe. The stem, near- 
ly a foot long, rane down into the cane. 
“What has become of the corneob pipet’ 
asked a friend. ‘Ob, the Maasachnaetta 
boys took Itaway from me at Indianapo- 
lis,”’ replied the Mage of Glen Liiy; “they 
would not let me keep it, saying they 
wanted to hang it in their headquarters as 
a souvenir, and | let them have it.’’ 

A young man of Detroit who had read of 
wonderful feats performed by penmen 
who could write thousands of worda on 
postal cards determined to exstatliah a rec- 
ord for bimeelfin thie line. He secured a 
postal card, sayathe Dewett Free Pree, 
and without giving the pape: any treat- 
nent, taking it as iteame from the post. 
Office began bis task. Choosing the novel 
“Portia,” by “The Duchess,’ for bis oopy, 
he began putting tton the card in char- 
acters so amall that they cannot be out 
lined by the naked eye He uses a steel 
pen andapurpishink. The card in not 
half filled, yet it ecomtaine ©) 2 worda. 

There are some very interesting legendas 
told with regard to the contents of the 
vaults of the chareh at Axium, the capital 
of King Menetik of Abyrwinirz, it wm de- 
clared that in these vauite the Ark of the 
Covenant is preserved, as weil as the 
tables of stone containing the Ten Com- 
mandments» delivered to Moses upon 
Mount Sinat. In addition, there are said 
to be vast pilee of papyri, which have as 
yet been untraneietet. The expianation 
of the presence of these treasures in the 
capital of the Cirtetien Alyesinians ta 
that they were brought from Jerusaiom by 
the founder of t! 6 present dyuaaty, the 
firat Menelik who was the oom of the 
(jueen of Shem Although Menelix« was 
born after his tethers return to her 
kingdom, he wae brought ap at Jerusalem, 
fi owt Al:ys-inia after the 


whence he ints 


sacking Of that city try Shiehek, King of 
Kygyp', carrying with him certain 
treasures from the Temple which were 
threatened with destruction and defile 
miant. 

One of the moet curious industries in 


the world ta the production of allitgators 
the United 
States Fiat Comtiaieton baw recently been 
drawn to it fue valine of tbe elligeto.’a 
skin in Fioridai« #0 gremt that they are 
becoming scares, and their ultt- 
long te delayed, 
unless means are6 taken to ertifictaily pro 
In 0 iw, ono 
AW (00) @ liggetore were killed in 
ie aie io Fiotiia « species 
hardly to be 
the s@iligetor, except 
by the shape of ite head aud certein 
anatomical peculiarities It grows larger, 
and sometimes attain 4 iength of elgtiteend 
feet. In aliigetor farming, (he eggs a6 
hatched in Toey are atrvut 
the wine of goose egg. They are pieced in 
bores of sand, and covered up. They are 
then exposed to the rays of the sun, and 
In « few are hetehbed. Alligatora 
grow very sowly at Ofteen yours of age, 
they are ony twee feet song A tweive iret 


wt pr med te 


The sttention of 


already 


mate extinetion « arrest 


duce ‘hem Het ween and 
leew than 2 
bk iorita buere 
of true ecreeodle, ehich im 


disting ulated trom 


ine ubatlores 


day* 


alligator i te eeventy he 


years old. They ar eupiemed to grow na 
iong as they ive, 
_—_—-_ -— —E— 
How's this! 
We T if i» emward for 
4 . iy 
if 
> ‘ I , 
- ” r J 
v.* sit 
on 
F 
y, act 
*sur 
f ‘ 4 per Opétie 
Mariel y satiate I wet 4 aie tree 
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‘Dur Uoung Folks. 


PUPsSY INA FIX. 





BYs. L. 





house waa a great success, She list 
tened with breathless interest to the 
story of Toby's danger and fear, and made 
run terribie 


— thought her Journey to the doll's 


up ber mind never to eneh 
tieke, House was the piace for ber 
Sheand Toby grew very fast, and be 
came more piayful every day. Soon they 
were big enough lo ren vpetatre, and then 
and try and 
44% between the rails 


they would couch down 
eatch the chiliren ® 
Thie wae great fun 

And if sometimes the sharp 
went in too far and caught bold 


thing that was nota stocking, the kiitens 


littie claws 


of some 


did not care 
They thought the outery whieh f 

was partof the game, 

Popay went 


Owe 


(one day farther upstairs 


than she bad ever been before. 
It was warus weather, all the cours a 


windown were Opeb, and everyous “a 


runping abont and seemed very busy. 
Mother was getting together ai! the win- 


and packing Wt away untr 
( 1 wealher came again 


Phis is fioe: I will bavesometun now 


ter clothing 


said Topsy as she pranced in at the open 
stain 


door liere was « iamge bor 
open in the mu jddie of the room 

fiat was not interesting, allbough it 
vas half filed with things that would 


taken soft bed by-and-tby <A ftuttering 


end of ew iored ribbon caught ber eye. 


In a moment sLe bad seized 1, and roti 


tego over with it upon the Moor, bit ant 
ecratehed it tll she was tired Then s 
piace of white lace waved temptingly be 

' Ler 

In about two minutes it Was tor te 
sired ihen a bandful of bright Cuttone 
r ed cutoff somebody's pocket upon the 
floor, aud was not Topsy happy ? 


scampering after the preity 
and rolled then 


Sie wert 
pisythings in high glee 
Into the cracks and behind lhe chairs until 
they were wil lost, 

Next 


everye 


text. for 
Now 


tire@scme eat,” 


she jumped upon the 


ne was too busy to notice her. 

and then nurse said, “You 

and made «a dart at her. 
But Topey uncer the bed fer 


safety, ana 


dashed 


as wie cid not snoow what 


“tiresome ’ tneant, sLb6 Was Justi as wel: 


pieased as ifsle! ad bean cailet « ‘**dari- 
ye 

Oothe bed was a queer fully, furry 
thing Dopey was ball afraid of it. 


Sve walked all round it sifewaye lik 


eral, Uhiaking if was golng lo jump ita 


kepl quite «till So preeentiy one soft lit 


ack paw came Outland touched it ever 


wo yenty. 

When she Lad done that, Topay backed 
as faraway «as she could, and ere Led 
down to see what would happen. 

But nothing bappened, #0 she tried 
again, patting it quite Sard ihis time 


fitLen ‘Topsy grew very braveand hada 
xrand game of rowps with the furry thing. 
otof the tur came off; and Topsy 

that was very funny, for her 
miocther s fur did not 


they played logether, 


uit n 
thougit 
come off ike that 
wi i 

Hy this tired, and 


i kevt two 


time Topsy was quite 
fora nice piace in which to 
Sleep 

Ail at once she Spieo @ round he.e@ in tlie 


thing she had been playing with. NSbe 
erenmt earefully tuo, 


5 and before 
pone wpany steps her head came out at the 


she had 


other end. 


She looked very funny berseif now, with 


ber bead out atoneend of the muff and 


per tati at the other. 

Soon sbe curled herself up itke @ ba! 
ati went fast asleep. 

Hy and by nurse caine in, in a@ great 
hurry She snatched upali the things 


‘ 


that were on the bed, tossed theu: into the 


box, siammed down the lid, and pushed 
the tox back Inlo es corner 

‘What ie the matter?’ cried Topsy, 
who woke upwhen thelid went down 
“How dark it is, and bow siill! I don't 

aif like it.”’ 

She crept itofthe wutland mate er 
way to the toy 1 the x 

A Uiny gieam of daylight came thr x 


acrack. She peeped through at “aw : 
{ Var € 
. wis 
. 
~ i a” a 
© 
' > * ® ailer awhile eahe 
t to sleep again W hen she awoke 


Ll tinge it Was quile dark, 


She wanted to stretch, but there was not | saw «# large lake with a little boat on it 
room enough for that; and she bad never | waiting for her, she was sure it was for, 
teen so dreadfully hungry in all her life. because it bad Jessie on it in great let 
She was very miserabie, and wished she ters. 
bad stayed downstairs with ber motber. | She jumped in, andthe boat took her 
She kept on crying as loudly as she could | right to the other side, and there she saw 
for a long time, but no one beard her, and | the fanoieet littie man standing—bis skin 
at last she went to sleep again. _wasall dried up, and be had such enor 

Topsy passed a wretched night, and | mous ears, and wore a red cap. 
when morning came she felt quite weak | “Weil, Jessie,” said the little man, aad | 
from hunger. | knew you were coming to see me to-night, 

The long bours passec slowly by; people | and I’m real glad tosee you, my dear; it 
went and came outside, butno one came Will be a pleasure to show you over 
to set pear Topey free, and she began to Dreamiand.’’ And be took off his cap and 
think sbe would have to die. made such s quaint little bow, it nearly 

Hat fost as it was getting dusk she beard made Jessie laugh to see bow funny he 
Such as range mew icoked. 
she gave ‘Come with me, Jessie, and I will show 

‘| ve icet my Topsy; does anyone know you some of my dreain sprites who are 
just ready to set out earth ward—you must 
be quick. Don’t fall over that little man— 
he’s hunting fur his dreame; he’s always 
the last, for be believes dreams ars the 
sweetest which are taken from the flowers 
with the evening dew upon them.” 

And 0, chatting allthe way, the little 
king led ber to where a great army of 
sprites were all waiting. Each one of 
them carried a bundle wrapped in a 
spider's web, which ber guide hastened 
to inform her were bundies of dreams. 

‘‘Nearly all dreams,” said the king, “are 
made from flowers. This one,’’ pointing 
to a pure white bundle, ‘is from the heart 
of the white rose, and that darker one yon- 
der with the lovely perfume is from the 
violet; but theee are only for good cbild- 
ren. 

‘Ugo! we make some dreadful ones 
sometimes: justiock at that sprite with 
bis bund.e thers—ne’ll be glad to get rid 
of it. 

“He has been all the afternoon boiling 
netties in cabbage water—that’s for a littie 
boy who was naughty to his mother th:s 
noroing, and this was made from the eyes 
ofa bawk and a pig’s tail; be will fallina 
diteb and stick there slinight. But! like 
1 | sending dreams best to the poor littie 

children wbo never see a green field, we 

use ail the daisiesand buttercups for them, 


ner mother's voice. 


where she is?’ 

Kut the stupid people did not under 
s and, « Mother Tabby hed to go on |ook- 
ing by hereeif 

Topay cried with all ber might, ana her 
mother came nearer. 

“Im bere, motber—shut upin a horria 
she said. 

You would not have known +he was 
~asing that, but Mother Tabby did. 

s pushed the door open with her nose, 
the room, pur- 


sd Gog, 


ari C@lue running across 
ring @ i tbs time. 

My dear child, how did you get tnere ?”’ 
ee sein’. 


let m6 


“fi don’t know, mother; ob! do 
m so hungry.”’ 

Toey tried to kiss each other through the 
erack, Dut it was not big enough for that. 

fotoer Tabby stood on her hind legs 
and smeitall round the lid, trying to find 
another bole. She jumped on the top, she 
crept Underneath, but all was of no use. 

“PL ieusttry and get someone to come,”’ 
“. © said, and ran to the door. 

Hat though she had got in, she could 
mot get out that way, 80 shestood there 
erying until @ littie girl, called Giadys, 


fai 
“Whatcan bethe matter with puse? 
and see.”’ 


miuet ge 


Soe ran upstairs and found ber. 


“Poor poss! were you shut in?’ she 8nd all night long they waik through 
eaid; “cme along.” tbe meadows. Ah! they are happy 
| then.”’ 


Hot instead of coming along, Tabby ran 
Giadys | The king clapped bis hands, the first star 


showed in the sky, and all the sprites van. 
ished. 

Then he tarned to Jessie and asked her 
if she was satisfied. But she was not, 

“There is something else | would like to 
know, pleats sir,do you send dreams only 
to chlidren ?’ 

“Oh dear no,”” auawered the little mar, 
“wesend them to everyone; but big peo- 
pie walt for their dréams until later. 
W ben it 


back into the room, looking at 
with such wietful eyes, thatthe little girl 
followed ber. Then Mother Tabby said, 
‘Speak, Topsy—iet ber know where you 
are 

Popsy gave a very taint litthe mew and 
(eiacdys quickly opened thr box, 

“Onl poor Topsy!" ehe cried. 

Mather Tavoy did not waste time talk- 
ing Soe Jumped on the box, seize 
Topsy by the back of the neck, big as she 


was, and carried ber downstairs. is quite dark and still, another 
Phey tid pot sieep in the big basket band of sprites goes forth. 

now, but on a nice soft cushion in a cor- “Sometimes the night is so dark that 

ner Mother Taboy laid Topsy down aad ‘hey lose their way, and dreams get 


mixéd, and often some very funny things 
have happened, Jessie; but you must come 
back when you are bigto see ail these 
dreams go out—lam going to send you 
home now.” 

Jessie thanked him 


her, while Giladys quickly 
milk. Topsy lapped 
4 iitie milk, very slowly at frst; then sne 
aud quickiy finished 


began tO lick 
gol some bread end 
began on the bread 
itallup 


After a little more very much for in- 


viting ber back again, and asked him if 


licking and purring, 


mether and child curled themselves up 
together and wentto sleep. Topsy was °® wust return through the long avenue, 
*til, hungry when she woke up in the “Ob no,” said the little man, ‘that was 


moruing, bal atter she bad her breakfast 2® avenue of sieep, the true entrance 


she was as saucy as ever, and quite ready '2'° Dreamland, but lam not going to 

for a rowp send you back that way. Lie down on 
butas long as she lived, Topsy could ‘is mossy bank—now shut your eyes.” 

never bec axed to get into a box. And Jessie felt someone bending over 


ber, and then a kiss; she opened ber eyes 


—_ 2 >—-_-— 
IN DREAMLAND. —and theré she was in her snug little bed, 
her mother bending over her and the suv 
ick on st. @aming ion ai the window. 


“Whaca long time you've siept this 
morning,’’ #sid her motner. 
, WOOD NIGHT, Jessie, you'll be asleep “Why, mother, I’ve been to Dreamland 
( in hve minutes,” said nurse as she 4nd seen the funniest little man, and I'm 
\ tu the litte girl in ber cosy KiNG back again some day.”’ 
white ted. “Very weil,” said her mother, laughing, 
“No, nurse,” said Jessie, “l'm not going ‘Only you must promise me one thing— 
to sicep to night—l am going to keep wide & Ways be back when nurse comes to dress 
aod fod the way into Dreamland, You. See, bere she is, so jump up. 
Now gO away and be sure and don’t call a 
me back; when I'm going to sleep i’ll keep TkIFLES —There are many little things 
my €yes Quite open, then I'll be certain to 1m the househoid, attention to which is in- 
Nurse laughed, and teliing dispeusable to bealth and bappinesa. The 
kind of air which circulates in a house may 
S6CIn & Small matter, for we cannot see the 





eked 


aWar 








see the way.” 
ber she would quickly fiud her way iuto 
lbreamiland, left her. 

Jessie kept her eyes very wide open, she 


was sure ebe did; she waiched the fire *#Oout it; yet if we do not provide a regular 
light dancing om the walis and making | SUpp'y Of pure sir within our houses, we 
such Strange shadows which she watched | $ba!!l inevitadly saffer for our neziect.; 

quite a long time, when all at once she saw A few specks of dirt may seem neither 


« jong avenue of trees starting right from | bere bor there, and aciosed dooror win- 


she f ? her bed dow appear to make little difference; but it 
st “as the way into Dreamland ther nay msk® the ditlerence ofa life destroyed 
walling sanotber minute, | OY fever, and therefore the littie dirt and 

: > ar mmenced run- *hé litte bad cir are very serious matters, 

. wp the avenue ant ougdt to be removed accordingly. 

= ran for such « long way, everything The whole of the household reguiations 


che © : are, taken by themselves, 
ene was quite | irifies tending ‘% an 
she came to the end and | sult. 


tritlesa—bu: 


Was *0 Still and 
lmportant re 


pleased when 


#lient, that 


air, sod DOl many people know anything | 








THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





German silver was invented in China. 


Germany has six million acres of 
forest. 


The florin, one of the most useful of 
modern coins, originated in Florence. 


About 300 deaths from accidenta] 
poisoning occur in England every year. 


{i Indianapolis has a refuge for sick, 


maimed, aged, homeless and lost dogs and 
Cats. 


The d livery to the House of Com- 
mons Post Ofiice is said to amount to between 
7 000 and 10,000 letters dafly. 


A cubic foot of newly-failen snow 
weighs 54 pounds, and has twelve times the 
bulk of an equal welght of water. 


In Prussia it bas been found that the 
average duration of a Jewish life is five years 
longer than that of « Christian. 


The ussessed value of farms in the 
United 5:ates in 1880 was over ten billion and 
in 1900 over thirteen billion dollars. 


Gas engines are now in use up to 300- 
horse power, and their manufacture of S- 
horse power and upwards is contemplated. 


A recent admirable adaptation of a 
useful invention for people driving out on a 
dark night is that of making harness “ijum!t- 
nous.” « 


In Japan wrestling is the most pop- 
ular sport, and such exhibitions are patron- 
ized in yreat numbers by all classes of so- 
clety. 

In China all. wines are drunk hot. 
The thrifty Chinaman believes that heated 
wine intoxicates wore expeditiously than 
cold wine. 


Inoculation with gradually increased 
doses of venom to indnce immunity from 
snake-bites has proved very successful in re- 
cent experiments in India. 


All the doors in Jobn Kipp’s house at 
Cedar Bayou, Harris county, Texas, were 
opened and «a lid of the kitchen range was 
blown off by a bolt of lightning. 


London busses are drawn by Amer- 
ican horses, thousands of which are imported 
annually. English breeders will not raise 
horses strong enough tor the work. 


The most powerful guns now made 
fire a shot from twelve to thirteen miles, and 
krupp’s great 130 ton steel hurled a shot 
weighing 2 pounds a few yards over fifteen 
miles. 

Calico printing originated in India. 
It was imported into Holland by the Datch 
kast India Company and spread into Ger- 
many, It found its way into England in the 
l7th century. 


Pencil tracings cannot be affected by 
acids. There is no solation or agent known 
to sclence which can di-<solve pine carbon or 
its equivalent, plumbago, cf which lead pen- 
cils are com posed, 


A swarm of bees, -he other day, took 
possession of a big grocery store in Logans- 
port, Ind., and, after driving out the clerks 
and customers, ate twenty pounds of honey 
that was exposed for sale. 


An Englishman in India has arranged 
electric wires about his house as «a protection, 
not against burglars, but against snakes. 
Should one of the latter attempt to enter, it 
would receive a fatal shock. 


Half a teaspoon‘ul of sugar will nearly 
always revive a dying fire, and unlike the few 
drops of coal ofl which servants are so fond 
of using, and which have caused so many sad 
accidents, it is perfectly safe. 


Among the wilder tribes of the Cau- 
casus every child is taught to use the dagger 
ulimost 48 sO@n as it can walk. The children 
first leurn to stab water without making «4 
splash, and by incessant practice acquire ao 
extraordinary command over the weapon. 


In some parts of the Southern States 
the graves of negroes are decorated with the 
medicine bottles used by the deceased during 
their last illnesses. The surviving relatives, 
when visiting the graves, often discuss the 
effects of the various remedies. 


The dress of a fully «quipped diver 
weighs 1691, pounds and costs about gw, The 
thick underclothing weighs “3, pounds, the 
dress itself 14 pounds; the huge boots, with 
leaden soles, 32 pounds; the breast and back 
weighs 80 pounds, and the helmet 3 pounds. 


The experiment of introducing rein- 
der in Alaska has been a complete success. 
| The animals are increasing very rapidly, and 
will soon supply the natives with excellent 
and abundant food, besides serving other 
purposes at once practically useful and 4d! 
rectly civilizing. 


| The President of the British Library 
Association in his recent 
stated that during the past twelve months 
£100,000 had expended on pablic i! 
braries, and that fifty tree Iibraries had bee: 
projected, reat 


Britis 





annual address 
been 


founded or opened in 


A tarmer in the South of England 


¢ 


WwW hose ottawe is some listance from an) 
tae neighboring villages, bas trained his Gc 
(which, by the way, ts a spaniels, to trot & 


the Southwestern Railway Station, and the! 
pick up the London paper, which the guard 
| of the train throws to_him. 
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eel 
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WAILING WINDS. | 





BY Ww. W. Lone, 





The mournful winds are walling 
Like spirits of unrest, 

Amid the bare and leafiess trees, 
And o'er the river's breast. 


And my heart ts very lonely 
For summer's golden days, 
When you and I together roamed 
Down cool green woodland ways. 
<> 


AMONG THE SEALS. 





Seal fishiog in both oceans is essen- 
tially the same. In the Atlantic in the 
latter part of February the great herd 
of about half a million has come South. 
The seals produce their young upon the 
floes, or pans, within a few miles of the 
shore. 

The parent animals swim abcut in 
pursuit of fish, and contentedly follow 
the ice wherever it drifts. The young 
grow surprisingly rapicly. At the age 
of 3 weeks they have attained about the 
size of a bulldog, and replaced the white 
fur of infancy with tte dark coat. 

Seal ships from Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and the neighboring coasts sail 
early in March. By that time the ice is 
well on in the process of breaking up, 
or “‘spawning abroad,’’ and navigation 
bas become possible. 

About the middle of March the ki'l- 
ing begins. As the ships approach the 
sealing grounds the final preparations 
are completed. The long watch is be- 
gun, which is not relaxed until the ac- 
tive cruise is over. This watch, lastiog 
from dawn till dark of every day, is 
kept up by one man alone. 

His importance is recognized in bis 
rank, which is next to that of the cap- 
tain. From the shape of his station of 
observation at the masthead this indi- 
vidual is known as ‘‘the barrel man.”’ 
He is provided with as fine a telescope 
as can be procured, and skill in its use 
is one of his most important essentials. 

Another part of the preparation is 
the division of the ship’s crew, 2U0 or 
300 in number, into four watches. Each 
18 put under command of a master of 
watch, and is organized into boats’ 
crews and other small divisions for the 
performance of the various duties aboard 
ship. Itisthe perfection of these de- 
tails of organization that brings a ship’s 
work to the frictionless system that is a 
landman’s surprise. 

When at length seals are sighted the 
word is passed down from the masthead 
as quietly as possible. Old seals may be 
disturbed by a shout at a distance of 
miles; further reason for caution exists 
if the observer is within hearing o 
other ships. In the latter case the first 
ship edges around toward the seals by 
a circuitous route, intended to throw 
others off the track. 

Meantime orders are issued forbidding 
apy one to show his head above the 
rail. The slightest carelessness wil} 
cause the game to disappear into the 
water. Perhaps the ‘‘pan’’ of seals is 
sighted by arival ship. In that case all 
round about tactics are dropped, and a 
race ensues. The four watches, armed 
with gaff-tipped clubs, ‘‘stand by’’ for 
directions. At the instant the ship gets 
among ice too closely packed tor her to 
proceed further all hands are over- 
board. 

Away they run, each master of watch 
picking a path for his command, which 

hurries after him in single file. It is 4 

rough chase; now a climb over a washed- 

up ledge of broken ice, again a leap 
across a black strip of water. 

Occasional!y some unfortunate wretch 
falls in, and is fished dripping out on 


men burry about their work of execu- | 
tion with energy, abated only after the | 
last of the living seals has escaped into | 
the water. | 
The victims are then skinned and the | 
pelts heaped together in stacks, sur- | 
rounded by the ensigns of their respect- | 
ive ownerships. These stacks, by the 
way, are another of the objects desig- 
nated by the usetul term “pan.”’ A 
“pan” of pelts, like a ‘pan’ of seals, 
is the supporting flat cakes of ice. We | 
have the same usage in “‘pan of bacon.”” | 
It is seldom that a pan marked by a | 
flag is molested; feeling on the eubiect 
is probitively strong. 
After stacking up the pelts as de- 
scribed, all hands hurry back to the ship 
to continue the search. After hours of 
rushing about over a slippery footing, | 
handling and skinning the heavy bodies | 


of the game, and perhaps a scuffle with | 
& rival’s crew, it is only natural to think | 
of rest. But at this point the hardship 
only begins. 

The seal laws limit the time for kill- 
ing to a tew weeks; in consequence, 
there is not the slightest relaxation of 
effort until the time is past. So, though 
& crew may not have time to get even a 
cup of tea, if a second *‘pan”’ is sighted, 
it is attacked without delay. 


et 
Force OF Hanir.—It was a quaint 
and singularly wise remark by a mod- 
erp essayist that no one’s example is as 
dangerous to us as our own; for when 
we have done a certain thing once it is 
80 much easier to do it again. It is the 
first step which counts in evi! as well as 
in good. 

The tendency of human nature to 
form habits, to run in grooves, is one of 
its most marked characteristics. For- 
tunately for us it has its good side as 
well as its bad side. If we can only too 
easily form a habit of petulance, of ill- 
temper, we can also, ®y trying, form a 
habit of self-control, and each tresh vic 
tory over Ourselves is easier than the 
first. 


| “Necessity or chotcet” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 
Nell: Jack is awfullly cold-th worded, 


Belle: Why don't you advise him to eat flan 
nel cakes? 


Swimming is to be the new amusement 
of the London Board School children tn thet: 


| learned letsure, 


“Still a bachelor, Winters ?"? ‘*Yes.”’ 


“Both. My necessity, 


] 
| 
her choice!" 
“Try our ‘next morning’ remedy. 
Your headache cured while you watt." This 
stynificant placard appears in the window of 
a Boston druggist. 
There is at present, 
mother o' pearl decoration 


| 
for 
gowns of | 
heavy material, and the soft and pretty pro 


a fancy 
for 


“Can 
he asked, becoming contidential. “I 
expect to marry &# man whod need to wear 


| darned stockings,” she replied with dignity 


‘I doan’ like er man,’’ said Uncle 
Ebon, “dat seems ter git bis chief religious 
comfort by regyahdin’ Heaven ez or place dat 
‘*s enemies is gwinter wanter 
can't." 


Family ductor: Your wife necds out 
door exercice more than anything else. Hus 
band: But she won't go out. What am Ito 
do? Doctor: Give her plenty of 
shop with. 


He, playfully: How old are you, 
Miss Brown? She: I can not tell a ite I 
le: Oh, if this ts the case, I will not tuke nv 
menn advantage of you. | withdraw the ques 
tion. 


wit inter an 


money to 


In Switzerland, it is said, they will 
pay higher wages toa milkinald who can stog 
to the cows than toone who cannot, This ta 
done on the principle that bad treatment of a 
cow injurtously affects its milk. 


There is quite a rage tor silk petti- 
coats, bluck, colored, and particularly to 
plaid. The tartans are many, and belong to 
all clans—several to none, being the 
fmngination of the manufacture: 


bitlifane 


The inability to remove from silver 
stuin 
been a source Of Gomestic 


spoons the caused by eyxgs tus offen 
Mesputs Both the 
despair and the stalin can be remowed, the 


latter by applying salt with a soft clorh 


lo Japan smali children of the poor, 
whohave the giftot straying and no 


hithiatces 
to look after them, are safeguarded by the 
simple precaution of hanging laoeis ronwnd 
their necks which tell their names and ad- 


dresses 





A habit of application is, it would be 
safe to say, of as much importance to 
any great man as is his genius. Not 
that any amount of app!ication can 
make a dull man brilliant; but that 
without application a brilliant man 
might almost as well be dul, as far as 
anything he is likely to accomplish is 
concerned. 

‘*Perseverance is 


genius,’’ several 


phrase; but this is not true. 


Something is breathed into a man at his 
birth—a divine fire, a gift of the gods— 
which makes great things possible to 


cradle they would be impossible for ever. 
But having received this divine tire he 
must give it fuel. Itis the sign that he 
must work more, not less, than his fel- 
lows; and 80 there is no one thing «so re- 
markable in the history of almost all 
our great men as their habits of 


pre r»di- 
gious application. 
——<—= 


brains of (Bold, 


As | approve of a youth, that has 

A covetous man is continually rob- 
bing himself. 

There is virtue in doing 


simply because we have to 


bo right 


Every dollar some men gel, increases 


their chance of mnisstng heaven 

When some people have nothing to 
say, they seem to talk thie mirest. 

No man 
not expect to get 

Agitation is the marshaling of the con- 


prays in earnest who does 


ust What he &-Ks 





the gaff of a companion. His clothes 
are frozen stiff in a few seconds, but he 
doesn’t stop. The seals by this time 
are thoroughly alarmed, and it is im- 
portant to reach them as quickly as pos 
sible. 


A seal’s vital point is his nos 


on that organ that the attack is ade 
One blow of the “‘bat’’? usually kills, 
sometimes, however, an old animal 


offers a hard and dangerous fight. 





The ' 


science of a nation to mould tt+ laws 


There is no place OD 


earth so low that 


from it we may ot xz t " y place 
heaven 
' wer } — ‘ 
There are people who would like to 
i aaa 2 
> 
Bu 
J 
, 
% 
’ . . oid w 
plenase wit L ’ 


jess 


: 
thing of the yout! 


great men have said, :n slightly varying | 
Persever- | 
ance is only the right hand of genius. | 


him, while to his brother in the next | 


Woman’s rights ure at last recognized. 
The prohibiting Freneh pest 
mistresses from marrying tins been rere 
To strike the fron while tt ts hot, oi 
ludies have Just hud their banne of 
published 


decree omer 
hidled 


Hoel Cheese 


muartlape 


duct is, consequently, in brisk dewand 
| 
| 


|} are staying at my 


| invented the phrase, "The Solltd South,” 


you darn stockings, Maria?” | 
lon t | 
| rite 
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FRasculinities, 


*Nebber call a bad man a liah,’’ says 
Brother Watkins, “Yo' might talk yo'self to 


| death.’ 


relatives 
Toda 


Nodd: Four of my wife's 
house at present 
Where are you staying? 


“I do not believe that Ihave a friend 
inthe world.” “So you have been trytng to 
borrow money, too, have yout" 

Colonel John 8S. Mosby claims that he 
and 
that he used {t firston August 12, 1876, tn ad 
vocating the election of General Hayes, 

One of the oldest 


love letters in the 


|} world f¢ 4a proposal of marriage for the hand 


of an Eeyptian Princess, Itts in the Erttteh 
Museum, and is in the form of an tnecribed 
brick nbout 400 years old, 


An lowa man bet $10 that he 
the flywheel 
paid the bet she 
thetically: Willtam 
but he 


could 
Wien 
retnarked, 


fn a sawmill his 
my ta) pee 
kind hus 


ulout fly 


widow 
wae 
didat know 


wood, 
band, much 


wheels 


Little Johnony says he lhkes his 
day school better than he doe 
In Sunday ect ool, he ways, when he does 
thing the 
that, 


comes the 


Sun- 
his day school 


any 


teacher only anys: “LL wonldn't 


but in the 


ao 
Johnny: 


day school out 


ruler 


Sandy : Peggy. am sayin’, leggy, wull 


a kt«« yer choek? 

Pewxwy: If ye dae I'll skreteh 

Sandy: Oh, dinna skreteh! 

Pewuwy An’ don’t you kiss ine on the mooth, 
becuse tf ye did a couldna skreteh! 

It is said that when William Dean 
llowells, the novelist, decites to write a nowel 
on any particular phase of life he orders all 
the clippings on thet subjeet that emer te 
found, and the tnefdents thus oblbtataed fur 


nish the groundwork of the atory 


Thirteen postal cards delivered at one 
to the Chtef eof VPoltee 
were found to be the 
the balance of which 


time 
Kan, 
letter 


of Kansans Clty, 
first 


on twelwe 


part of a 


Hore 





| Jt ia heralded as the latest advance 
of the New Worman that a certutu uneniter 
of that genus has been appotited a receiver 
| shaw! That's nothing new, kvery wor 
considers hereelf a self appoluted iver 
for her husband on pay days 
Sbe was cosily entrenched upon his 
shoulder, and they were very, very lappy 
“George,” she whispered, and he tent tis 
head to listen, “do you know what IT would de 
if your love for Ine should cel? “Would 
} you Gie, dear?” he asked, pusslonately oN 
George; lL would bring an action for breach of 
promise.” 
| A young unbeneticed clergymen in an 
| Eoglish suburban parts recently received 
an unsolletted offer fron yy cdeniag ly fu his 
flock of her “her heart, money and : 
The unsentimental clergy tne sent the fri 
reply that the spinete ' 
tor thie Lora, thdney tor thre 4 
hand tothe man Whownseked fo t 
The resolution Which bas taken place 
in the training of yiris within they twent 
Yeuls, “Hu1Y5 wm tr A » pra pre , is 
beyoud concept Pine thie wi 
wie! 1s reference to “the Weak x a 
provoke @ look of laqulry, the ' 
of the speaker If our yviria keep on as the 
bave begun, there iano telling what de ‘ 
physical progress will be reaetied t 
women of another weneratior 
A parson’s wile was starting oul for a 


walk, and invited her ifttie Caughter te 
with her 

“No, marmma, | Can't, “ t ery post 
tive reply 

“Why not? 

“T have to help papa 

“Help papal In what w 

“Wiy, he toid ine to sit here mt 

and ke p qulet while he wrote 

snd I don't belleve he ts half done et 


It may not be known that the Envtis!} 


y ‘ Aanpyiite 3 tie i ‘ x 
‘ t need wi n 
Ww t y w t 
k ‘ t A at‘) 
t 
i 106 a S 


cards cate to hin in the next math, 


who thought she w 


written 
Dy eeotne 
dooed 
“Oh, doctor, I shall 
‘don the contrary; you are bound te 
The setattiattes show that ont of 


cases one geta well, and, aa | have 


woman am lieve 


never recover!" 
recover 
hundred 


tlrenmdy at 


jtended ninety-nine which have 


ended fe 


i tually, you must recover Stutistios never wo 


wrong 
whe 


" arketable 
and then, 


A atory is told of a literary man 
spent twe months talking good 


ltterarv matter Into nw phonograph 


when he atte mpted to have bis work tr 
seorthbed to manuscript, he decovered that the 
machine was ont of order, and otiie twee 


ronths’ labor was lost 


A jury in London bas granted nom) 
nal damoyvesagaine? the Chatrriananm of a or 
poration mieett who refused te itar 
tion offered 1 oft i ! 
damaygos wo ! + tee itpat f 
comureretal (- er ! ‘ breve 
The case is to be appealed 

A colleve has a right to feel proud 
that bas viven tte diploma te one I f 
the I ited! tutes, twe Vi Prewty t 
Chief Just*tcee of the Unite tate 
(ourt, fev Aawoctlate ! e! ’ 
members of the Calblnet tw ty flve é; 
ernors, LIT Judyes of « ¢ rt i 
bers of ¢ t vl t t 
f tile ot to ou ‘ ' 

i t 
1 ' « ' 
t ! ! 

Mr. Joseph HH. Choate, of New ¥ 
at - M 
t t a 
f ' t t 
t | 
‘ ‘I ‘ e 

t f « ¢t ‘ t 
{ ! te t } ‘ ! f 
- re l ] t ei? 
- b t oe M ‘ - ! 
via 

A Chicago burglar said t ~ 
I t tt ! Ive n 
‘ fun ' tiene j 

7 wy ‘ 
' te t 
tt ’ \ “ t “ 
t '* i 
{ md ! 

at 1 wit 

a t ] t 
j werk 
ttre - 

I I ! Al i ry 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The French modiste is considered an su 
thority on corseta, and one of the profes. 
sion very sensibly announces that this ar- 
mor should not be placed upon girls be- 
fore they are l4 or 15 years old, and that 
even then its ould be easy and little bur- 
densome. 

Asa matter of fact, Freneh women do 
not lace themselves near eo closely as 
Knglish and Awerican, bul tbeir cor- 
seta are 8 well-filtled and their genera! 
earriage is so good that they appear much 
more elegant than their pinched in neigh 
bora, 

The gevera! contour of a French woman's 
Ggure always retains some semblance of 
nature, while English, German, and occar- 
jonally, sias, American women invest 
themeecl vee ip a long, stitl sort of straight- 
jecket, which effectualiy suppromes all 
vestige of the natural shape and substitutes 
a rigid triangle, with no more suggestion 


of suppleness than a woxien doll po- 
RAEAGA, 

Giowns of checked and striped goods 
trimmed with velvet are well l:ked for 


large ant little girlie, For the latter, wide 
collars of embroidery or heavy lace are 
added. Capes of the same material, with 
fringes, hoods, etc, often accom pany these 
checked and striped gowns 

Evening coiffures are now very simple. 
The bair i always waved, and the fore 
head is more or lees shaded and softened 
py sbort, sott curls. 

It Ia curious to Observe bow completely 
an expensive fashion will disappear for no 
particular reason thatcan be ascertained. 
The cashmere shawl, for instance, which 
was once the pride and glory of the 
elegant woman's wardrobe, bas dropped 
inte uller obscurily or at best is seen oul y 
in the guise of a piano cover, table spreat 
or portiere, unless, indeed, a 
wowan is of suMflcientiy oriental 
have it made tnto a dressing gown, 


ian oF 
taste to 


Every bride feels that sbe must have at 
least one stylish dinner gown, A very 
smart model bas a gored skirt in shot 
pink and gray weoire OCnished without 
garniture. 

The fitted decollete bodice of moire has 
a full V-shaped vest of pink chiffon, 
ruched at the decolletage, while in both 
the front and back are waved revers of 
pilok velvet embroidered with jet and 
pearis, and edged with a parrow pilaited 
frill of pink chiffon. These revers are 
folded at the shouiders, and cover the 
beck and front of the chiffon sleeves, 
which are cutin the leg of- mutton shape 
and embellished with the jet and pearl 
embroidery. A ceinture of black satin 
fastens al the front with a small bow of 
the same. 


A swell ball gown of white moire bas 
the skirt lined throughout with pale 
green satin, and adorned at the foot with 
five tiny superposed frills of white chiffon. 

This skirt can be worn with two bodies, 
one in white moire and one in pale green 
eatin, matching the skirt lining, and 
oovered with a full bodice of white chiflon 
finished off with a ruche outlining the de 
oolletage. Over this is a corselet of pearis 
and rhinestone embroidered lace, ratber 
higher on the right than on the left. The 
sieeve is a mere strap, on wbich is arranged 
a butterfly bow of white chiffon. 


The tailor made style of gown is consid- 
erably modified from the original type, at 
least in the French models, to which se- 
vere material and a stitched or strapped 
finish are quite enough (oO warrant the U- 
tle. Otherwise they follow nearly all the 
freaks of the mode, as English tailor made 
costumes never do. 


Cloth is to be excedingly fashionable 
thie winter both in black and colors, Black 
cloth skirts will be particularly if-evi- 
dence, as the fashion of the differing skirt 
and bodice bas by no means disappeared, 
as some modistes would have it under- 
stood, Blouses are little worn, however, 
coats and boleros having now the prefer- 
en ce. 

The combination of different whites— 
snow, cream, oyster and biscuit, with yel- 
lower tones also—is much fancied by 
French taste. Marie Kashkirtsefl, the Lit 
tle Russian artist who lived mostof her 
short iifein France, exulte over such a 
combination in oneof the last entries in 
ber famous journal. Practically, however, 
the tinted whites are often colors, and one 
might more truthfully shy that white was 
wedded or paie yellow than 
that two whites were placed together. 

The collar of 


to pale gray 


dress goous, slik or satin, 


coming close agalust the neck, with no in 
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proaching the ecd of ite reign. Linen 
collars and lace or mousseline frilis in 
white or cream bave returned to favor, 
truly they do look daintier and 
fresher than the colored neck foishings s0 
long worn. It takes a very white and 
pretty neck to bear well the sudden con- 
trast of the dark collar, and even then a 
white or pale intermediate frill is more 
pleasing and déiicate If less striking. 

A neat traveling costume is of biue 
cloth. The skirt cpens on the left side, 
where it Is ornamented with motifse of 
black embroidery and a lengthwise, 
stitched bias band. Tha straight sack also 
opens on the left side and is similarly 
adorned. The bias sleeve 's trimined at 
the wrist with a motuf of embroidery and 
and two stitched bands. The high, roll- 
ing collar is faced with black velvet and 
edged with white cloth. 


and 


Cashmere desigus, cu:broidered, woven 
and printed, are sull in vogue, and many 


charming silks and rmbbons are of this 
Variety 
There is a decided change in skirts, Al- 


though they are still large, the godets in 
front apd at the aides have entirely disap 
peared, the fuliness being now ar- 
ranged at the back, so that the preseat 
skirt is more like that of 1S months ago 
than that of six io almost 
all cases there is a plain tablier in front, 
which sometimes laps over the asile 
breadths at the seams, where il is fastened 
down by « double row of sutchings. In 
allering aun extremely full skirt to the 
newest style the godets may Le removed 
from the front by ripping the seame of the 
tablier and trimuing om the forward 
eiges of the frout side breadths so that 
they run according tothe thread of the 
Kxoods, The amplitude at the back is gath 
6red at the waist instead of being plaited, 
and the skirt fils very smoothly and 
closely at the front and sides Very light 
materials, euch as gauze, mousseiine de 
avie and tulle, which sare used for ball 
gowns, are freqguent!y gathered all around 
the top with a nurer of rows of shirring. 


ail 


mouths ago. 


The width of the average skirt ie from 
four to five yards. The measurement va 
ries according to the goods and to tbe Size 
of the person. Skirts of beavy or thick 
materials, like veivet, cloth, large ribbed 
peplins and boucle stutls, are narrower 
than those of thinner and lighter favrics 
Much icas crinoline and haircioth are used 
for the interlining, the tatter being a little 
more than a facing pow. Nkirts are worn 
moticeably shorter for the street also, which 
is apolber advantageous change. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SU BJ ECTIN. 


When flavoring has been forgotten in a 
pudding or cake the fault tmiay be remedied 
by rubbing the desired extract over the 
outside of the cake as soon as it is taken 
from the oven. 

To keep the varnished wood of furniture 
looking fresh and bright it should be rut 
bed thoroughly wilh oll from: tiase to time 
Only a little should be used, and that care 
fully rubbed in with # fannel unti! it 
seems to haveall gone; otherwise it will 
catch the dust, and the wood will look 
worse than if it bad been left alone. 

Stained borders of floors will 
doing over once a year if worn piaces are 
not to become noticeable, The stain and 
Varnish may be boughtand applied sepa 
rately, Or mixed together and appliea at 
once. The latter is, of course, the readiest 
method, bulthe former ts the 
more lasting 

W ben 


perbaps 


polishing wirrors, windows or 


| purifier of sewer pipes and ceésspoois in- 





requlre | 





short distance below the elbow and need 
not be rolled up. | 

A remedy against creaking soles is to | 
allow the sole to stand over night on a) 
platter containing a smal! quantity of olive | 
oll, #0 that they will become saturated | 
with it, This will protect them against | 
dampness, and if they are carefully wiped | 
off on the sole they will not grease carpets 
and rags, though this treatment is in- 
tended especialiy for walking shoes. | 

The best way to clean « Brussels carpet | 
is to lay it face down on tbe grass and beat 
as it lies there, then by the corners drag 
it over clean grass to brush off the loose 
dust, 

Stains on the fingers from bandling pota- 
oes or trimming vegetables or fruite may 
be readily removed by thoroughly rub- 
thing With an Ooverripe tomato; if a little 
rotten it acts quicker. A stem of rhubarb 
or pie plant is equally effective, aud may 
be had fromm early spring until late ja the 
all. Either will prove better than soap or 
anything else, and cheaper than oxalic 
acid or a rubber brush. 








One of the most primitive acts of the 
Lousebold is that of washing dishes. It is 
a duty that must be performed on an aver- 
age of at least three times a day in every 
household in the land. it is strange that 
inventions that areso rife in all house- 
hold matters have not yet discovered any 
improvement over the old method. The 
methods have beep practically the same 
since the first cook laved in water the sea 
shell which were the first household 
dishes, 


Nearly every housekeeper has her own 
theory and practice in washing dishes. 
Some prefer a coarse cotton cloth, some a 
linen One, others uiske over old stockings 
for the purpose because they are soft, and 
others bew suffer linen crash and allow it | 
to become soft with wear, Still others | 
pick up any convenient cloth, without 
taking the trouble to hem it, and make 
usé of it until it Wears out. 





There should be at least three towels of 
linen crash for use in wiping pots, pans 
aud crockery, and fouror five towels of 
finer linen for washing glass, silver and 
porcelain. ‘These should be put io the 
wasb after a week’s use and replaced by 
others This compsis asupply of at least 
six crash towels and frow eight to ten fine 
linen towels for regular use. 

Theré are many wasbing mixtures which 
produce instantaneous soapsuds when dis- 
solved in hot water, Some of these prepa- 
rations are to be preferred as wore eftect- 
ua! and more convenient than bar soap for 
general dishwashing. This cannot be too 
strongly dwelt upon. They are in no way 
injurious to ordinary china, however ob- 
jectionable for clothes, and they are more 
effectual In purifying tins and other cook- | 
ing utensils than ordinary soap. A strong | 
solution of washing soda mixed in boiling 
water destroys grease and converts the 
contents of greasy pots and pans into a 
substance akin to saop, which will act asa | 





sload of clogging them up, 


The small bits of soap left from laundry 
work may be dissolved with boiling water 
into a semi-liquid condition of soft scap. 
This is more easily made into scapsuds 
thau bar soap. The use of a dishmop bas 
éverything lo commend it, as botier water 
can be used by this contrivancethan when 
an ordinary dishcloth is used. There 
should be a large dishpan to wash dishes 
In, snd @ drain and rack to put them on in 
order to rinse them off with boiling wacer. 


, Some people prefer two dishpaus, but 


picture glass with whitening tbe best way | 


to use itis to bave it in muslin bags 
Dampen the glass lightly, then rub with 
the bag and polish off with a crunbied 
NOW spaper. 

An excellent substitute for potatoes ata 
dinner is rice, uolk and wel. 
salted, put i to the dishand browned in 
the oven. Make a bot iemon sauce and 
pour it over the rice when itis taken from 


cooked in 


the table 


thing to clean polished iron as weil as cop- 
per. Heat tbe salt and vinegar in the fry- 
ing pau or olber dish. RKub off the staina, 
| then wash it off and soour it with sand 
| soap 





The best remedy against ants is cayenne 


pepper. Spread it on the shelves of the 
store ciuset upder the paper that covers 
them. 

The best dress to wear in the kitcben in 


hot weather is a comfortable loose belted 


| gown of cotton turned back at the throat 


the oven and just before the dish is sent to | 


A solution of vinegar and sali is the best | 


wheres it is possible to simplify the num- 
ber of utensils used it is always best to do 
so. itis probable that the day is noi far 
distant when the dishwashers that are so 
successfully used in the larger hotels way | 
be introduced with practical value into | 
our kitchens, 


Enough cannot be said in condemnation 
of the last practicé, No one can properly 
respect # dish-cloth made of such a noude- 
Script material, and it is one of the tirst 
duties of a houseworker to learn to re 
spect her dish-cioth and keep it scrupuious- 
ly clean and free from those dangerous 
gers of disease that too olten lurk in the 
disreputable rags used for this purpose. | 
There should be a supply of hemmed, or, | 
if you prefer, doubled dish-cloths in every 
household. 


These not only should be washed out 


daily, but should be weekly sent to the 
general wash to be bvoiled or scalded 
with the otber white clothes, and a fresh 
supp-y should repiace them in the kitchen 
In this way two setsof dish-cloths are 
used weekiy rotation. The objection 


to the strong disu-cloths, knitted out of 


‘linen crash. 


'the work of 


not be as easily purified as a dish cioth of 
The heaviest stair crash 
sbould be selected for this purpose, It 
will be stiff tor a short time, but will soon 
be soft. It will wear longer than any 
other material. 

An essential article of the kitchen for use 
of persons with sensitive bands isa liquid 
to counteract the action of the alkalies of 
strong soda on the hand. Oneof the best 
preparations consists of equal paris of 
citric acid and glycerine mixed together 
and kept near the sink. As soon as the 
dishes are washed, wash the hands care- 
fully in a wash dish in a little clear warm 
water 80 as to remove all traces of the 
soapsuds of the dishpapv. Dry the hands 
and rub them carefully witb a little of the 
preparation of citric acid and glycerine 
and dry the hands with a soft towel. By 
this means the most sensitive hands may 
be kept white and soft and free from 
chafing in the coldest weatber. In default 
of anything else a little vinegar and cream 
will act satisfactory, and there will be ne 
stamp left upon the bands of the ever- 
recurring task of the dish pan. 

Sponge Sandwich.—Ingredients: Four 
eggs, half a pound of soft sugar, balf a 
pound of flour, two tablespoontfuis of milk, 
halfa teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
half a teaspoonful of lemon essence Mode: 
Put the sugarip a basin, beat the eggs 
among it (it is better to break each egg 
into a cup to see if it 18 fresh), whisk them 
either with two forks or a whisk for fif- 
teen minutes. Then siftin the flour and 
miz gentiy; add the baking powder and 
milk, then the iemon essence, Have two 
sandwich tine carefully rubbed with but- 
ter and then dusted witb sugar; divide the 
mixture between the two tins, aud bake in 
a moderate oven till ready (the cake 
shouid be a golden color on the top), turn 


| out on a wire stand, cover the side which 


was to the tin with jam, put the two cakes 
together, and cut in pieces, 








Economic VALUE OF Bisps —The econo- 
mic value of birds is untold. This fact 
might be placed beyond dispute, if it were 
possible to prepare two tables—one show- 
ing how many wire-worms it would take 
to destroy a mile of turnips, how many 
grubs to ravage the wheat-harvests of a 
dozen farms, how many insects to strip 
the leafy glades of a forest bare, how many 
to spoil the fruits of wide orchards—the 
other recording the fact that these very 
numbers of insects are eaten by a few 
bumble birds in the course of the year. 

That the result would be conclusive evi- 
dence of the birds’ value may be safely 
foretold by a glance at a few facts which 
bave already been brought to bear upon 
the question. 

In the spring, when there are clamorous 
young birds in the nest, the house-spar- 
row returns every three or four minutes, 
each time bearing spoils in the shape of 
insect food. 

Calculated at its lowest possible value— 
that is, allowing only one insect to each 
journey—this thankless task represents 
tens of tho sands of captured insects as 
one pair of birds in one 
month. Swift fliers like the swallow 
that bawk for food in the air nay rank 
higher—they slay pundreds of thousands. 

The author quotes an instance whicb 
will show bow far below the maximum 1s 
couputation, “One day amartin dropped 
acargo of flies out of his mouth on to my 
hat ust as ji was about to be distributed to 
the nestiings, 

“A magovifying- glass revealed a countiess 
mass of tiny insects, some atill alive and 
struggling.”” Wo could vie with the 
birds in such feats as these? It is a sorry 
Sight tlosee men trying todo their work. 

Oue gardener, by dint of continued wateh 
fuiness and patievt endeavor, with hisown 
two eyes, dim compared with those of @ 


_ bird, and bis own ten fingers, clumey ip 


such work in comparison with a bird’s 
beak, may Coutrive to cope with tbe in- 
secis in 4 conservatory; but a buandred 
men, each argus eyed and equipped witb 
the arms of an octopus, could not protect 
the crops on a large farm. The arta and 
the crafts and the sciences also bave tried, 
bul they failto supply any insect-killer 
haif so effective as a flock of hungry 
bir: & 








Eveky.—Every man who is fond of 


| preaching economy to his wife, should ask 


bimself how often he practises that self- 
deniai in litthe personal expenditures 
which he is constantly and oracularly re 
mimending to her Women have shar} 
éyes for those littie injustices, and they 
much toward lessening tueir respect and 
love for such advisers; for respect and 


: love, with a woman worth loving, cannot 
lexven g Wodificalion, is rapidly ap- | and made with sleeves that reach only a ; Candlewick, le Lhat they hoid dirt and can- | be divorced. 


a 
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A Woful Wager. 


BY H. W. 








“Long ones, ten buttons and Sue- 
des,” 

“You can choose for yourself.” 

“Done.” 

“Ob, you will back out.” 

“{!" indignantly. “No, indeed; 1 have 
been longing for it for days.”’ 

“All right, then, I take the bet.” 

“Halioa!” chimed in a third voice from 
the other end of the room, “what are you 
two up to now?” 

The girl laughed. 

“I thought you were teo deep in politics 
to be listening,’’ she said, “‘but if you 
want to know Stanley bas just bet we six 
to one ” 

“That she won’t walk down the Grand 
Rue at noonday in the fisher gir! costume 
she admires so much,” interrupted Stan- 
ley. 

Percy Hiversthrew his paper on the 
ground, rose, and crossed the room. 

“What nonsense is this?” he asked 
sternly, facing his younger brotber and 
sister. 

Ethel sbrugged her shoulders. 

“You are always a spoil sport, Percy,” 
she said plaintively; ‘“‘it!s as dull as ditch 
water with you stepping in to stop every 
bit of fun. 

““W here’s the harm in this? I dare say, 
forall your long faceani priggish man- 
ner, that you had pienty of larks in your 
time.’’ * 

Percy’s brows grew sterner. 

“Am I to understand, Ethei,’’ be said, 
“that you propose masquerading bere in a 
foreign town ?’’ 

Ethel nodded. 

“Call itwhat you like,” she said dog- 
gediy, “lam going to dress up as a fish- 
wife; the costume is most becoming. Stan 
can withdraw his bet; I shail do it just the 
same.”’ 

“] forbid you, Ethel.” 

A defiant look answered bim. 

“We'll see,”’ she said saucily. ‘“1’m off 
to consult madame.’’ And with a glance 
at Stanley she left the room. 

“How could you be so senseless, Stan- 
ley?” said his brother angrily as the door 
closed. “Now she wili carry out this 
ridiculous farce.”’ 

“Don’t fly into a passion; Percy,” re 
turned the young fellow calmiy. ‘I had 
no idea she was really in earnest.”’ 

Then as hie senior paced the floor : 

“After all, it is nothing very dreadful.” 

“When does this mad performance take 
place ?”’ asked Percy, stopping short. 

Stanley shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ob, Ethel will settle that.” 

“Look bere,’’ said Percy grimly, ‘‘1 wash 
my bands of you both, but I depend on 
you. Stanley, to keep ber out of any 
scrape this tom foolery leads to.”’ 

“All right, old fellow, but yop can be 
easy. Ethel won’t come to grief.” 

Mies Rivers, in the meanwhile, was 
closeted in madame’s sanctum bebind the 
shop. ; 

The Lenoirs were jewelers, but mother 
and daughter would have found their in- 
come precarious enough without the 
money accruing from the first and second 


— paire.”’ 
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people!’ and she instantly resolved to | 
take advantage of the said folly todoa 
stroke of business on her own account, in- 
dependently of the “commission” sbe in- 
tended to charge Josephine when the bar- 
g&p was conciuded. 

“I will send about the costume at once,” 
ebe said aloud. “And, Josepbine, it she 
consents, shall brings bring it to show 


mademoiseile this evening. 1 is all com- 
plete except——” 
“Except whai?’ interrupted Ethel 


eagerly, as wadame paused, while Leonie 
looked wonder: ingly at ber mother. 

“The long earrings,” replied the 
Frenchwoman suavely. “Mademvis lie 
knows they are an essential part of the 
dress, and Josephive would not care to 
lend them——” 

“Bat——” began Leonie 

A frown from madame cut ber sbort 

“Mademoiselle must buy a pair of resi 
goid ones,” suggested the shrewd trades 
woman, with a triumphant glance at her 
daughter; and leading the upresisting 
Ethel into the sbop, she*showed her sev- 
eral pairs of handsome earrings. 

“You ninny,” said madame to Leonie, 
with a reproving shake of the head, when 
Ethel, having selected, ran off with her 
treasures. “You ninny, will you ever 
learn to open your mouth for the ripe fruit 
to tumbie in it ?’’ 

The Boulognaise fish girl proved ready 
to oblige the English lady, and Ethel was 
summoned downstairs that evening. 

“This is Josephine, Mees Etel,”’ said 
madame, by way of introduction, pointing 
to a young giri in stifl-brimmed white cap 
and scariet petticoat. 

“It is very good of you to lend me your 
dress,” said Ethel, with a simile. 

Josephine began untying a biown paper 
parcel. 

¢ mademoiselie,”’ she said proudly, 
placing each article over a chair; ‘‘see, 
everything fresh and new.”’ 

“They are your wedding things,” said 
Etgei, fingering the bodice. 

The fish girl reddened. 

“We are to be married next week,’’ she 
said simply. 

“And what will Antoine say to your 
lending your fiuery ?”’ wrokein Leonie’s 
high trebie voice. 

Josephine’s face clouded. 

“Hold your tongue,” cried madame to 
her daugher; “Antoine is not such a fool; 
he will think a bandfui of francs payment 
enough.”’ 

Josephine looked from one to the other 
hesitatingiy, but Etbel, unbeeding the 
dispute, slipped on the petticoat, 

“Did I not tell mademoiselle it would be 
the right size,”’ exclaimed Mme. Lenvir 
triumphantiy—‘“‘eb, Josephine?’ 

But Josephine kept her eyes ou the 
ground. 

“Their figures are exactly alike,”’ con- 
tinued maiame, Dodding her head in ap- 
proval at both supple, graceful forma. 

Ethel gathered up the rest of the ap- 
perel in ber arms. 

“Stop a moment, mam’selle,’’ said Jose- 
phine, touching her. ‘Antoine is strange; 
he may be vexed, as Mademoiseile Leonie 
suggested just now.”’ 

“You won't lend 


them 7?" Echel’s 
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“What's up?" asked the young fellow. 
“I have just met Ethel in that ridiculous 
toggery,” snswered Percy irately. “You 
will please foliow ber and see that she 
does not get into mischief, do you hear ?”’ 
Bat Percy, returning to bis study, could 
not settic himself to his work. Eihel had 
neither father nor mother; little control as 
he possessed over her, be was stili the re- 
sponsible party. 

The thought of possibie insult to bis 
madcap sister so disturbed him that he re- 
scived to go after ber himecif, An unex. 
pected cail, bowever, detained bim from 
putting bis resolution into immediate ac 
tion. 

in the parior Ethel bad been duly ad- 
mired and flattered. 

“But mademoiselie’s hands wiil betray 
ber,’’ said Mme Lenior. “They are far 
too white and delicate. Leonie, fetch a 
basket. There,”’ as the desired article ar- 
rived, “mademoiselie can tuck them under 
her shaw! round the besket. So—thal’s 
better.”’ 

Thus equipped, Ethel set off. 

‘She is as like Josephine as two peas 
from behind,” said madame, watching the 
girl. 

“Ifonly Antoine does not catch sight of 
her?” murmured Leonie, with a frown. 

Ethel threaded her way through the 
throng of people usual at that hour of the 
day in the tirande Rue, and though she 
looked neither to the right nor Ww the left, 
she was aware of the many curious 
ginnces, smiles, and node directed at 
her. 

Her heart beat loudly, partiy excite- 
ment, partly fear of recognition or being 
accosted. She gained the Stuart's house 
without molestation. 

Husband and wife were just sitting 
down to the noon breakfast when a qrin- 
ning maid ushered in Ethel. 

“Ethel!” screamed Mra Stuart, ‘what 
mad treak is this?’ 

The Captain, who had not penetrated the 
disguise as quickly as his wife, now looked 
grave. 

“My dear young lady,” be said, “how 
could you do anything #0 risky ?”’ 

Ethei ex plained the Joke, but her friends 
shook their heads. How could Percy have 
allowed it! 

She sat subiued and dispirited for a few 
moments, and rose to depart. 

“Yos, get beck as quickly as you can, 
you siily child,” said Mra Stuart. 

The return journey had lost its zest; the 
flavor bad gone from the fun. Ethel, as 
she went swiftly along the quay, was 
more alive (ban ever tothe comments of 
the passers-by, and the giances of other 
fish girla 

The bright color in her cheeks had given 
place to pallor, a iomging to be safe again 
at home seized her. How far off the 
Grande Kue was! 

Absorbed in berself, she bad not noticed 
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Sweet Alice whose hair was so brown; 

Who wept with delight when you gave 
her a smilie, 

And trembied with fear at your frown?” 


And we all know what an impetus 
“Trilby” has recently given to this oid 
favorite. 

Otber songs, sung by minstrel and other 
troupes, that swept through the country 
like acyclone, were ‘Nelly Gray” and 
“Oh, Suse nab!’ both depicting the suf- 
fering of slave lovers: 


“My charming Neliy (iray, 
They have taken you away, 
And I'll never see my darling any more,”’ 


was heard on every side, and vouched for 
by all sorts of singers. 

“Oh, dear Susanneh" was more in the 
comic vein, and the request, “Don't you 
ery for me,"’ was based on the consoling 
fact that ‘i'm going to Alabama with a 
banjo on my knee”’ 

“Uncie Ned,” that curious vld negro we 
ail knew in our youth, was of earlier 
growto, and may still be met with in oid- 
fashioned places oocasionally. 

Dap Emmet’s “Dixie” and Foster's 
*Swanee Kiver’’ (which bas been revived 
again quite recently in London) have 
proved the most prominent and lasting of 
the ante-war melodies. 

Stephen Ootton Foster, who so bappily 
caught the negro musical methods and ec- 
contricities, was one of the most popular 
sopg Writers that America ever had. 

He was born of irish parents near Pitis- 
burg, Pa, on July 4th, 1825, and died in 
New York, January 13th, 164. 

He wrote the words and music of such 
old-time favorites as “Tho Old Foiks at 
Home,”’ “Willie, we bave missed you,” 
“Oh! Susannah,” ‘Come where my love 
lies dreaming,” “My Oid Kentucky 
Home,” “Masra's in the cold, cold 
ground,” “Uncie Ned,” “id Dog Trey,”’ 
and a good nany more. 

As regarda the composition of the favor- 
ite Confederate air, ‘Dixie,’ many con- 
flicting accounts have been given, but it 
seems Guile certain that it was not as has 
been supposed of Southern origin. 

The song i4 eald to bave been written in 
New York in 1s)0 by Daniel Emuiet, at 
thal timea principel memberof Kryant’s 
Minstrels asa Syrand walk around” for 
thelr entertainment 

The familiar expression upon which the 
song was founded was not a Houthern 
phrase, but fret spprered among circus 
people of the North. 

EKumet traveled with many of thene 
companies When “the South” was consid- 
ered by showmen to be ali routes below 
Masoo and Dixon's tine. - 

As the coid weather approached the per” 
formers would think of the genial warmth 
of the section they were headed for, and 
the exclamation would be, “Weil, 1 wish | 





a lithe, dark browned young fisherman 
following ber at a distances, a sinis er, jeal- 
ous gleam in bi+ bleck even 

But as by degrees he came closer, an in- 
stinctive feeling warned ber of bis neigh- 
borbood. He tried to eee her face, but 
Ethel looked straight Lefore her. 

Turning a corner, she came face to fave 





voice was plaintive. 
Madame came to her rescues. 
“You can’t disappoint Mees Evel after it 





floors, now occupied by the Riverses. 
It was policy, therefore, to be obliging, 


so though Mme Lenoir was shocked at the | 
proposed escapade, and inwardly apostro- | 


phized the English as ‘‘a mad lot,’’ she ex- 
pressed great interest. 


“I think I can find mademoiselie the | 


dress she requires,’’ she said, all smilies 
and smirks. 
“You dear woman!” exclaimed Ethel 


delighted. “How? Where? Of course, it 
must be new.”’ 

Madame nodded. 

“Leonie,” addresing her daughter, 


“Josephine would iend hers, eh?’ 

“What?” cried Leonie sbrilly. 
wedding dress—never !” 

Macame regarded Ethel. 

“Mademoiselie would be very careful of 
it, would she not ?’’ she said. 

“Oh, yes,”’ 
eagerly. “I only want it for an bour. But 
will it fit me?”’ 

The French woman 
from top to toe critically. 

“Yea,”’ she said, “mademoiselie is the 
same height.’’ 

Then with a wink at Leonie: 

“How much will mademoiseile 
the ioan ?’’ 

“The cost is tb 
giriguickly. “I 
madame.’’ 

Madame’s arched eyebrows and hand 
gesture said plainly: ‘The folly of these 


surveyed Ethbei 


pay for 


© least part,” replied the 


leave that to you, Gear 





“Her i 


replied the young iady | 


has been arranged, she said to Josephine. 
“Antoine need not know unless you are 
so *illy as to tell him, and the mouey will 
| come Ip useful.” 
| A smile crept round the 
| Josephine’s lipa 


corners of 

“Take the things, mam 'selle,’’ she cried; 
and E:bel, promising to return tiem the 
following evening, Slipped away 

About ll o’clock next worning @ tap at 
Stacley’s door made him open it. He 
stared for a moment, then uttered as loug 
drawn whistle. 
| «Weil, do 1 look nice?” demanded his 
| sister gleefully. 

* Capital!’ and he laughed heartily. 

“How did you manage it s0 soon? 
But, Ethel,” and bis tone was serious, 
“mind your psand q's, dun'tlook about 
you.” é 

She nodded. 

*] sball go straight down the (irande 
Kue to the quay, pop in upon the Stuarts, 
and back again; while | am 
you can buy the gloves Aurevoir!’ And 


g'n6, Sian, 


kissing ber haod, she descended the 
stairs 

Percy ining f simost knocked 
agaiost ber He started at the gay appari- 

DB Then he yuizsd Ethe 

43;000 heavens ® groaned, ¢t oe 
fore be could say more the bird ba wi 
into madame s parior 


Percy besitated a woment, and walkec 
| into Scaniey’s room. 





with Percy. A sigh of relief escaped her; 
she grasped at hie offered arm. Hefore 
she could take It, s strong band pushed 
ber aide, a giint of steei Nashed in the 
suplight, a savage oath, and «a knife was 
buried in Percy's shouider. 

Ethel screamed. Altthe sound the hot- 
bloo ‘ed Gaseon staggered back, pale and 
trembling. tie stared at ber. 

“Antoine, you fooi,”’ shouted the by- 
s anders, collected at the fray, “you bave 
killed the Eogiieiman! The giri is iis 
sister!’ 

[ney carried the 
nearest surgeon. 

Fortunately for FEthbel’s stricken ©0.- 
science the wound was not dangerous, 
During Percy's tedious convalescence she 


injured man Ww the 


was a devoted nurse, bulebe vever thinks | 


of that day without a shudder at the possl- 


ble consequences of Lhat wofu, wager. 
— 


AMERICAN MELODIES. 





The great sentimentai ditty of the ante- 
war period was undoubtedly “Ben Bolt” 
The untimely death of something lovable 
and beautiful wee ibe usual theme of the 
song Of sentiment in those days, 
order w 


though 


it varied Occasionally in picture 


the heart havoc caused by the separation 
f siavVelovers A very touching incident 
ruly 
| oon » a as 
a Z o ear a L _ —-e - e 
ibe cousgtiy al "ae at we a ~ 
. EKogiaod a A erk=a 
‘Don't you rewember eweet Alice, Ken 
i Bolt? 


was in Dixie.’ 
The remembrance of this gave Fianmet 
ol the 


the cateb line, avd the rematoder 


song Is Bald Lo be orlginal 

| It was continuousty umed 

siruggie between the Nerth 

and the rest of the world wondered while 

baila mreat nation took lo the 

sound of “John Brown's Soul is Marching 

| on,” whilethe other balf answered by de. 
fiantly playing ‘Dixie's Land.” 

| + = 

A Kakk FlLowenK 
ome life and death 

olten 


during the 
apd South, 


up erm 





Alexandre Dunia, 
have been largely 
| commented his moments of 
laxity, apd on such Occasions be could be 
jocular, though only loa very ponderous 
way. 

Practical jokes tickled his fancy the 
most, though why it ia dificull to say, for 
he himself invariably tumbied into the 
trap he bad prepared for others. 

One of bis few friends was Meissonier, 
the famous painter, whose love of botany 
and bhorticul(ure was proverbial. 

To bim, itis related, came Dumas coe 
day with the dried roe of w berring, or, 
as he termed it, a seed-pent of that ox- 
| tremely rare exotic the (randifera aurore 

borealis, of which he begged Meissonier’s 

aocé plan ce. 
The painter waa profuse 
said he had heard of the 


w 
head 





in his thanka, 


Aurora Horealis 


before, and promised to piant the seeds 
and to tend the young erotics, when they 
come up, with all are ad ekili in bis 
power Ditmas ran off ‘den"’ to 
ehuckie¢ aia® Meas nier wae tx 
much tor after a@ii,f1 - ke ended 
the sa ” sa “ seen la 
Leen) we . a 
Moresiis ‘ ~ as On 
a Week ialer ~~ “ . ” ae 
Ling i Lhe « 1 n 4 er 
his garden, and tuere we « zen re! 
herrings with tueir beads i» prepping 


from the grouad. 


ttumorous. 


W hat ts earth, se xte 


You tell me, widow" 


Hy AVY thoney 


A boy eays iis len 


» ne verlent type 
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ODD BEVERAGES. 

A curious beverage is that known as 
kephir, drunk by the people In Caucasus, 
This is effervescing milk, the effervescence 
being caused by the introduction Into the 
milk of horny yellowish-brown masses 
known as ‘‘kephir grains.’’ 

W hen these grains are moistened they 
swellapinto lumps of a gelatinous con- 
simtency. 

Kern, a eclentific observer, studied the 
nature of these grains from a scientific 
pointoft view, and found that they were 
made up of # rod-like bacterium and a 
yas! living together on terms of mutual 
ad Vaulage. 

Oho their introduction into the milk, a 
series of fermentative changes were im- 
meciately setup, and the milk was broken 
up into ite constituents, 

Luctic acid was produced, together with 
aiitt'eaicohol, and a large quantity of 

arlbonic acid gas, the presonce of the last 


jamed belnug, Of course, the cause of the 


Kouumiss, or Kumis, 18 a similar bever 
ave of efferves cing milk. On the Asiatic 


steppes, the mick usually einployed is that 


f @ mares, (hough the milk of goats and 
s“6 je Often used Loo, 
T European ootions, koumisa made 
¥ i } f wmiares or goats has a 
y pleasant smell, though kouimiss 
Ai A’@ UR is more pralutat lo. 
I “ ¢ nk in cred: ed nowadave wilh 
va ‘ tritive properties Im many 
Fu ining ine 6s 


Larvere ¢ tue lragrant cup of lea, as we 


know it, would scarcely recogniz3 their 
favorite drink were Lhey invited to partake 
it with thelr iibeian brotbren, who are no 
less devoted to tea, tiade aller loeir own 
particular fashion. 

Brick-tea, made at best of the offecouring 
and dust of tlea-leaves, and stems of the 
tow plants (though more often of any 
worthless plant-dust), is used by them, 
rsten ef the crisp urly tea leaves we 
‘ itipe V. 

It derives its name from the dust being 
lreewed nto bard, solid, brick-shay ed 
lumps, from which pieces aré chipped 
“hen tea is tobe made, 

Abe intusicno Obtained trou: brick-tea is 

are’b, intensely strong and stimulating 
spd lostead cf being served with milk 
a6 sugar, it is Gousmonly Navored with 
miutton-fat and sail 

tiowever nauseous the resulting liquid 
iney seem to European nations, the Tar 
‘aie (bLemeseives drok jarge quantities 
With wreat relish; and alter finishing their 


;* of tea they end by eating up the 
residue toa-dust #8 a dainty. Substi- 
tutes for ten have been found at different 

v me ers in ut of-the way places 
basmania and the Falkland 
l-iands the leaves of certain miyrties lave 


bees me sake “loa,’’ and from this 
{ sve received the name of ‘*tea-treea.”’ 
Poe Tastoanian ‘‘tea-tree,’’ is usually a 


stirul 


Phe leaves are too aromatic to produce a | 


reaiiy satisfactory infusion Phe ‘tes 
tree of the Falkiand Jsiands bas jess are- 
malic leaves, Which therefore give a 


more paialetnie heverayse 
Lhe leave fanother variety were used 
for @ ®igillar purpose by the crews of Cap 
lain Cook's ships, who found this “tea” 
.passabie, though if made too ‘strong,’ it 
alan emetic lendéacy, as bas what we 
” Kreen lea 
These leaves, if added tospruce leaves 
bubily, nedily the astrimgency 


brewed from lhe epruce leave a 


1 Lprove its favor. 
K 4 rava,is a Polyuesian intoxicut- 
& ink HY Inacerating In water pari of 


he rootacd stem of one of the piperace wm, 
Pormerny it Was prepared by women wo 


car i chewed the plant 

“ahe is (he bational beverage of Japan, | 
4nd ouatlii recent years wasthe only fer 
iu ‘ hyuer known tr that empire, 


s Ootteined by the distillation of the 
best kind of rice In appearance it resem 
boos Very pale sherry, though in taste it is 

what acid. 

DRAWN!—A man witn a swollen jaw 


“a haste 


s of Boston, when a sign in front of 


sil Dullding caught bisa attention. It! 
was as ¢ we—**Painless extraction of | 
eet? ‘ 

He 7 long enough to note the 

' fthe fi r which the business 

‘ he alg was carried on, and 

1@ bis way 
pull teeth 
¢ ireda 
} oy r said née 0 LOe@ painless Gx- 


tractors on iuly. 





| te usexiin conjunction with ihe Jierbar 


ing along ons of the principal | 








“Well, I’ve a grinder that’s been giving 
a gor d deal of trouble. 1 wish you'd 
yank ft out.” 

The sufferer took bis place in the chair 
and opened bis moutb. 

The operator, after applying to the swol- 
len gum a pungent lotion of some sort, 
epeedily relieved him of the ¢ flending mo- 
lar 

“Thanks,” said the caller, rising aud 
picking up bia bat 

“That will be fifty cents,” remarked the 
dentist, 

“Fifty centa?”’ echoed the other. eof 
thought it was free. That's what you & ld 
me ea minute ago, aad it’*’ what you say on 
your sign.”’ 

“Just *o. Did it hurt you at all?’ 

‘*Yea-—it burt a littie.”” 

“Ti ats right. Wedo our painiess 6x- 
tracting free—exectly as we claim. When 
ithurts, we charge for it. Fifty cents, 
ploase.’’ 

—— —— 

ANGRY LeTreRs —An avery letter is 
much tlercer than@ua angry speech. There 
the words remain scorching, pot tobe 6x- 
plained away, not to be atoned for bya 
kiss—not to be softened down by tbe 
word of love that may tollow so quickly 
Upon spoken anger. 

This at least should De a rule through 
ite letter-writing world, that no angry 
letter be posted till four-and twenty hours 
sball bave elapsed since ll was written, 

We all kuow Low absurd is that other 
rule of saying the alphabet when you are 
angry. Trash! Sit down and write your 
letter; write it wiih ail the venom in your 
power; spit oat your spleen at the fullest; 
Iwill de you good, 

You thiuk you bave been injured; say 
all ibat you can say vith all your poisoned 
eloquenres, sad gratily yourself by reading 
it while your tempor is still bot. Tben 
putitin your desk; and,as a roatter of 
courss, buro it before breakfast the follow 
ing morning Jelieve me, that you will 


t.en have a double graiificetion. 


~ 


CTRED Wi heut fall. 
send for part.cular 
armed timondals, 


PNM VUHIOCHEMIC aA’: AORKS, LIMa, OF10, 


RIPANS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AND 
B.WELS AND PUBIFY THE BLOOD. 
KiPaNns PARE LE are the beet Medicine known 
woindigestion, Milivusuess, Headache, Conustipaibon 
livepeye ta Chrente tiver Troutles. itzziness, Offen 


sive Breath, and all ciserdere of the) tomach, Liver 
aed ow 

Mipans ale < are ‘ te take. safe, effectual, 
ated pive imtuetiate reitef sold by Gruggisin. 


m—*! FSVEN WANTED) $100 te $125 per mon hand 
‘ Xie . = Afile ! percdthen Perma ent 


DOLLARD & CO., 
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"-HESTNUT 8T 
Philadelphia, 
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Premier Artistes ow 4 
‘ IN HAIR. 
‘ ENA ‘LAT ine x 16. ‘GLABTIC. BERS ee 


Pens, ant W mturers of Kvery Description of 
Orname s blair for Laties and Gentiemer 


4 IN 
$ > 








lostructiot enatie Ladies and Gentiemen tu 
Mieasure Gielr own beats With aceuracy: 
TOUPERES AND SCAl FOR WIG8, INCHES, 
«CHES No.1. The round of the 
. 'be round of the head 
head No. 2. From forehead ove 
No. 2. Krom forehead the head to neck, No 
hack as far ae ‘ald No.3. From ear to ear 
) (iver forefead as over the top, ; 
far as ceqoiret No. 4 From ear to ea 
No. 4. (ower the crow round the forehead, 
, 
rhey ‘y for sale @ spiendid Stock ol 
Ge i-iles’ Wigs, Half Wigs 
Frizet et., ‘emutifully manufac. 
tured, sud as cheap as any establishment in the Unjo 


Letters from any part of the world wilj receive ai- 
tention 


Dellarc’s Herbantem Extract fer tie 
Halr. 


This ore fio) bat Yeeo maoufactored and i 
' aol 
Dollard’s for the past Afty years and tts merits ar 
such that, while it has oever yet been advertised the 
demand for it Keeps stemliliy tucreasing. ; . 

Als [MOLL AMID Kets BN KKA TIVE CREAM t 
ju 
Hal: lo naturally ary 200 needs an oti, oe 
Mre. Falmondsen Gorter writes w Mesar ’ 
& (o., t send her a bottle of their Herbantam Ee. 
tract for the Hatr. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything eqGail to i. as a dreesi: b 
obtain a 4g for the hatr 
MES. FIUMON DON GOURTKR 

(an Lodge Thorpe 

a ares &, Nerfoik, fngland 
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wash | have ever Us , cies 
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DOLLARD & CO. 
| ol ESTNOT STREET 
> SENTLEMEN Hain CUTT 
LADIES ANTI 
None bat Practi 
loyed. 


im 13G@ AND SHAVING 
iL DREN'S HaIk CUTTING, 
cai Male and Femaie Artists Km- 


Reading Railroad. | 


Anthracite Cual, No Smoke. No Cinder 
On and after September 7, 186, 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Phiiada, 


Buffalo Day Express 

Parlor and Dining Car, } dally 9.008 m i 
Black IMamond * xpress } W eek-days, = 
For Buffalo, (Parior Car) 12.09pm {a 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. { dally 6.34pm >> 
Sleeping Cara, ® 


Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.05 a m, 4.05 
pm. Dally (Sleeper) 11.30 pm, 


lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(sieepe:, daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Keading Terminal, 4.10, 7.90, (two-hour 
train), §.30, 9.30. 10.36, 11 Wa m, 12.45, (dining car), 
1.40, 4.05, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6,10, 8.10 (dining car) 
pm, 12.10 night. sundays—4.10, 5.30, 9.30, 10.10, 
11.8 (dining car) @ m, 1.30, 3.55, 6,10, 8.10 (dining 
car) p m, 12.1 night 

Leave 4th and Chestnut Sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 10.32, 
11.04, a m, 12.57 (Dining car), 4.08, 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 
(dining car), 11.45 pm. Sunday 3,55, 10,32, am, 12.14, 
(dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19, (dining car), 11.45 p m. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 5,00, 
8.15 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 @ m, 1.90, 2.00, 3.30, 4.00 (two- 
hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.00, 6.00, 7, 
9.00 pom, 12.15 night. pundays—4.30 9.00, 10,00, 
11.40, a m, 2.00, 4,00, 6.00, 6.00 p m, 12.15 night, 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 
on all night trains to and from New York, 

FORK BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.06, 8.00, 
9.00, 11.00 a m, 12.30, 2.00, 4,30, 5.30, 6.34, 9.45 pm. 
Sundays--6.24, 5.42, 9.00a m, 1.10, 4.20, 6,34, 9.45 p 
m. (9.45pm, does not connect for Easton on San- 
day.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS 


For Pha@nixville and Pottstown— Express, 8.35, 10.06 
am, 12.45, (Saturdays only 2.30), 4.06, 6.30, 11.30p 
m. Accom., 4.2, 7.45. 11,06 am, 1.42, 4.35, 5.53, 
7.0 p m, Sundays -fxpress, 4,00, 9.05 a m, 11.30 
pm Accom,. 7.40, 11.35 @ m, 6.15, pm. 

For Reading Express, 5.45, 10.05 am, 12.4, (Satur- 
days only 2.39), 4.05, 6.39. 11,30 pm, Accom., 4.2), 
7.45 a m, 1.44, 4.45, 5.53, 7.20 p m. Sunday—Ex- 
press 4,00, 9.05 am, 11.40 pm, Accom., 7. am, 
6.15 pm. 

¥Yor Lebanon and Harrisburg—Expressa, 8.35, 10.05 a 
in, (Saturdays only 2.30), 4.65, 6 30 pm, Accom., 
4.0 4 m, 1.4, 7.2 p aa. Sonday—Express, 4.00, 
7.¢%am. Accom., 6.1. 

For rottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.05 am, Saturdays 
only 2.3), 4.05, 6.38), 11,30 7 m. Accom,, 4.2, 7.4 
ai, 1.42 p m. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.06 a m, 
1.4) pm. Accom 6.3) p M, 

For Shamokin and Wtilliainsport--Express, 8.35, 10,05 
am, 4.06 11.4 p m. Sunday—Express, 9,06 a m, 
11.40 pm. Additional for Shamokin— Express, week- 
days, 6.3) pm. Accom., 4.20 am, Sundays— Ex- 
press, 4.(0am 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.064 m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Leave Chestuut Street and South Street Wharves; 


Week-days-- Express, 9.00, 10.45 am, 2.00, 4.00, 4.30, 
} m. Accommodation, 5,00 a m, 4,30, 6.30 pm. 
wnday 


o-4 


s Fxpress, 8.00, 9.00, 10.00 am. Accom- 
Inodation, 5.00a m, 4.45pm, 1 00 Excursion train, 
‘ uv adn, 

Leave ‘tlantic ¢ tty depot-- Week-days--Express, 7.0), 
7.4 4.15 900 @ my, 3.30, 5.40, 7.30 p m. +s cecom- 
mnodation, To) aim, 4.3. pim. Sundays--Express, 
4.101, 5.08, 7 0 pom. Accommodation, 7.15 a 


#1 00 Exeursion train (from foot Ml»- 
sisstpplavcuue only), 6.10 9m, 
Vario Cars on all express trains, 
Brigantine, week-days, 4.00 am, 4.30 p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 5.00am, 4,15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 


Week days, 915am, 4.15 pm. tundays, 9.15 am. 
Leave Cape May, week-days, 7.35 a m, 3.40 p m. 
sundays, 3.40 pm. 

Detatied time tables at ticket offices, N. ©. corner 
Bromi and Chestnat streets, 833 Chestnut street, 1005 
Chestnut street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street 
a! a. stations, 

Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 

I. A SWEIGARD, Cc. G@. HANCOCK, 

General Superintendent. General Passenger Agent. 
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PANS 


AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BLILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken |» 


itcrials used by me in ¢ 
I ‘ wi the niy Pia which conta the 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
eatest ntion of the age ar 


tice Clavier, 
‘ site pertectiy t 


Harp, Zither, Banio, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord 
Music Box, Atuioherp, Bag Pipe, Etc. 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. 
| t r ( atalogue, te » the whole 
GEO PP ENT, Manufacturer, 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, LU. 5. A- 


Don’t bony a Plane or Organ until you f+! 
andexamine s ‘(rows and get prices. 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 10 THE 
S€PIAND $ OR $ ORGANS 


Anyone Knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Dow» 
on the Swanee Kiver,’* either *‘in the head, "’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistie or sing, 
can play 1C WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KROWLENGE OF 
MUSIC, IMMEDIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the plane or organ, with the assist- 
ance of this §§IBE. 








By giving the student the power to play 
(MBEBIATELY twelve tunes of different character 


r 


I t pear pleces being sent with em 
& le A r a very tle practice Wi r 
easy Ww pick ot, any air 
ay be beard or Known 
The ¢ le wili be sent to any addre all post 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS. Postax 
amps, 2's, taken. Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansem St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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